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tox “°K LOOK at the watch on your wrist. 


Does it adorn you... 
or simply look like one you've worn for years ? 
Today the Swiss are making 
the most feminine watches ever. 
Delightful things. 
Some are self-winding. Some tell the date. ° 
All offer you accuracy, 
with very young and flattering elegance 


SWISS 
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100,000 EMPLOYEES 
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DISTRIBUTORS IN 140 COUNTRIES 


90,000 ACRES OF RUBBER PLANTATIONS 


When he experimented with the materials he had bought at a local 
chemist’s shop, John Boyd Dunlop worked with a purpose... to make 
te a practical pneumatic tyre for his son Johnny. 
Purpose is still evident in the activities of Dunlop's 20 major laboratories 
in five continents... and still as practical. This year the Company's main 
Research Centre at Fort Dunlop has produced a new rubber, and built 
it into a new tyre with remarkable properties of safety, comfort and 
silence. Just one example of the forward thinking expressed in the new 
symbol, designed to identify Dunlop activities, products and services 
the world over. 
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The Cigar — H. Upmann Havana 


A host is known 
by the brandy he serves 


To serve your guests an indifferent brandy is more 
insult than compliment. The correct thing to serve 
after meals is a cognac of liqueur quality. This is 
why the perfect host gladly pays that little bit more 
for a really fine liqueur brandy like Remy-Martin 
A genuine Fine Champagne V.S.O.P. Cognac. A 
brandy defined by French law as Fine Champagne be- 
cause it is made exclusively from grapes grown in the 
two finest districts of Cognac. And it is reassuring to 


remember that Remy Martin make nothing less good. 


PRIDE OF COGNAC 


ILLUSTRATED 


A man is known by the company he keeps 
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Illustrated Catalogue (19 plates, 2 in colour) 10/- 


SOTHEBY & CO., 34-35 New Bond Street, London W.! | 
Telephone: HYDE PARK 6545 
AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVES: SOTHEBY'S OF LONDON LTD., 717 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 22 
Telephone ;: PLAZA 8-289! 


SOTHEBY’S 


Founded 1744 
announce the Sale on Monday, 28th November, of 
THE IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF 
GLASS PAPERWEIGHTS 
(PART 1) 
the property of the late COLONEL M. ROBERT GUGGENHEIM 
of Washington D.C. 





4 ST. LOUIS GREEN OVERLAY MOULDED SALAMANDER WEIGHT, 34 in 


Plain Catalogue 6d. Post Free 


Telegrams: ABINITIO, WESDO, LONDON 


Telegrams: ABINITIO, NEW YOKK 
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Sole 





with the 
PATERSON 150 w 


(FOR ALL 2x 2 SLIDES INCLUDING 





BANTAM AND 4x 40cm) 


PROJECTOR 
» for only £11-19-6 


% 150w LAMP EXTRA £1-1-9 
TW sAMAZING LIGHT OUTPUT 


DESIGN 
CENTRE 






ness equal to many projectors of much higher wattage 


EXTERNAL LAMP ADJUSTMENT 


for maximum screen siiumination 


Sgt NEW RAPID SLIDE CHANGE 


ay Sliding knob for quicker, easrer, side change 


SUPER COOL RUNNING 


Extra chick heat filcer and double-walied lamphouse keep your 
World Distributors slides cool and safe from damage 


=) HUNTER 


Send p.c. for tree full colour leaflet to 


51-53, Gray's Inn Rd., London, W.C.! Tel Hol 73! 











New aspheric condenser system gives amazing screen bright 


R. F. HUNTER LTD. (Dept. P.!). Celfix House 
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Choose AVIA 
for your most 


precious gift 





this Christmas 


Immaculate styling, 
enduring accuracy, 
maintaining the highest 
tradition of Swiss 
precision craftsmanship. 
Every Avia watch carries 
a world-wide service 
guarantee and is 
attractively boxed 

for Christmas giving. 





The brandy — Remy Martin V.S.OP 


Men's model No. 213, self-winding 
calendar watch, gold-plated 

wat oof case, 30 jewel 

Incabloc movement, £19.17.6. 





*s Model No. 507 


pe : A host is known 
wes by the cigar he offers 


| lA Not every guest is a connoisseur. But few ever fail to detect the 
subtlety or appreciate the compliment of a fine Havana 
La And the host who offers H. Upmann Havana Cigars enjoys 


an extra satisfaction. He knows that in flavour, in aroma, and in 


body, they bear fragrant witness to the skill and reputation of 
the cigar maker — and also to his own good taste 


of 


AVIA H. UPMANN 


eT 






Free brochure and address of nearest stockist 


from sole importers for Avia of Switzerland ; 
Louis Newmark Ltd., Purley Way, Croydon. AVA NA 4 ; I GAR sy 
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THE 





CRUCIBLE 


world 


A crucible is not a crucian nor is it 
cruciform or cruciate. It is no crux either, 
though to the foundryman its use is 
crucial in the flawless melting of metals— 
precious, base or light. He'll use a crucible 
as naturally as a cook uses pots and pans. 
The most delicate tracery in the finest 
gold and silver ornaments, the intimate 
fit of a piston in an aircraft engine's 
cylinder, the sleek body of the modern 
typewriter, the living texture of Epstein's 
Christ in Llandaff Cathedral—all these 
are realised in metal poured in its molten 
state from a crucible. 

There’s nothing new in a foundryman’'s 
preference for crucibles: the Ancient 
Egyptians showed him the way thousands 
of years ago. Since the days of Osiris, 
however, the quality of crucibles has been 
improved and we have played our part. 
For over a hundred years we've been 
making foundry crucibles, and other plum- 
bago shapes in all sorts of sizes and for 
all kinds of purposes; and we've been 
sending them to the four corners of the 
earth. We have friends on the foundry floor 
in all countries where trade flows freely; 
and the resources of the Group are con- 
tinuously directed to keeping these friends 
and making new ones by steady scientific 
attention to the reliability and consistency 
of our plumbago products. 


CRUCIBLE DEPARTMENT 


BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W.11 
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To CAIRO and the 
MIDDLE EAST by 
U.A.A. COMET 4C’s 


5 SERVICES A WEEK The United Arab Airlines Comet 


London to CAIRO and all parts 4C’ s with their Rolls-Royce engines, 
A tia one lessen the strain of business flights 
JEDDAH KHARTOUM TRIPOLI. and add to the enjoyment of holi- 
KUWAIT, ARABIAN GULF, ADEN. day travel. UAA. with 30 years’ 
sesiaclaititiniiiin tit flying experience offer you warm 
ZURICH, FRANKFURT, GENEVA, hospitality, speed and comfort. 


ROME. First class and tourist on all flights. 








Consult your travel Agent or contact 


UNITED ARAB AIRLINES : 31 Piccadilly, W.1. REGent. 2395-6-7 


PANDO 





esl 
Spain’s finest Sherries from 


WILLIAMS & HUMBERT 





PANDO .. . very dry delicate fino, very much the connoisseur’s wine. 
DRY SACK .. . superb medium dry Oloroso, enjoyed throughout the 
world for over 50 years. 


are a sure symbol of good taste and a treasured measure of hospitality. 
Their presence is always welcomed by those who know the 
good things of life. 


THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE COMPANY LIMITED i These two, like all the sherries from Williams & Humbert’s bodegas, 


We would be happy to advise you of your nearest stockists. 


Part of Morgans’ world-wide Group of Companies ; Willams & Humbert Limited - Bodegas: Jerez ée la Frontera - Seuthern Spain - London House: 35 Seething Lase EE 
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DUNHILL FLAKE 
Cool, fragrant and 
completely satisfying. 
In flat, handy 2 oz. 
airtight tins — 13/-. 


The 

‘‘SHELL”’ BRIAR 
A Dunhill light-weight. 

ie Shape illustrated 97/6 
Other shapes from 87/6 


Obtainable from leading 
tobacconists or at the 
Dunhill Shop. Catalogue 
of pipe shapes on request. 





DEWARS 
SCOTCH 
WHISKY 








TONMACCONISTS TO 


U n j THE LATE RONG GEORGE WI 


ALFRED DUNHILL LTD 


_-/T NEVER VARIES 





30 DUKE. STREET LONDON - S.W.I1 
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Which Wat? Watt! What? Watt...Snap! You know milliwatt? Millie...? Watt! Ever meter?... 


(Such levity. Deplorable. Fresh start.) 

You make, you test, you check, you measure... what? Distance? permittivity? salinity” 
impedance? wattage? Through long days, summer winter, you are making, testing, 
measuring, coping. But... 

Constant problems. Accuracy, speed, accuracy dammit. Semi-skilled staff, homely, neurotic, 
sweating. Need help. Need instruments strong, subtle, stable, electronic. Friend, you need 
help real bad. 

You know Wayne? (John, slow on smile, quick on draw! ... Yes? No.) 

You know Wayne Kerr? Ah. Should! 

Call in. Wayne Kerr, Ltd., close-measurement kings. Advanced electronic techniques. Original 


research. Design from first principles. To your requirements. Equipment. Test-gear. Exact. 


Compact. Transformer Ratio-arm Bridges .. . Distance Meters . . . Signal Generators, Audio and 
Video ... Transfer Function Computers ... Microwave Wattmeters. Wavemeters .. . 
Wave Analysers . . . Super-Comparators. And partridge in electronic pear tree. 


Wayne (precision) Kerr are members of Wilmot (capability) Breeden Group. Snap! 


Wilmot Breeden 


Birmingham, London, Manchester, Bridgwater, Paris, Melbourne 
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THE SCENE THE PUBLIC WILL WATCH UNFOLDING IN ALL ITS SUMPTUOUS COLOUR FOR THE FIRST TIME: STILLS FROM A UNIQUE 
COLOUR CINE-FILM OF THE QUEEN’S STATE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT—NOVEMBER 1. 


When the Queen performed the State Opening of Parliament this year it was 
the first time for two years that this magnificent ceremony had been held. 
Because of the impending birth of Prince Andrew, Parliament was last year 
opened by a Royal Commission. In 1958 the ceremony was for the first time 
allowed to be televised, broadcast on radio and photographed. But until this 
year there had been no colour cine-film record of the occasion. As usual the 
House was a blaze of colour, with the massed scarlet robes of the peers, and 
the silks and tiaras of the peeresses, who included the Duchesses of Kent and 
Gloucester (bottom left photugraph). As a trumpet sounded a distant salute, 


the lights dimmed temporarily, everyone stood and the Royal procession 
entered, led by the Earl Marshal and the Lord Great Chamberlain, both walking 
backwards, the latter with his white wand of office (top right photograph). 
The Duke of Edinburgh led the Queen slowly to the dais. When she was seated 
the signal was given to Black Rod by the Lord Great Chamberlain to summon 
the Commons, and after four minutes the Speaker, Mr. Macmillan and 
Mr. Gaitskell, with a crowd of M.P.s, arrived to take up their position at the 
Bar (bottom right photograph). The King and Queen of Nepal were watching. 
The State drive is illustrated on pages 850-851. (Courtesy Pathé News.) 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, | }d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 54d. (These rates apply as The Ilhustrated London News is registered at the G. P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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“s AR,”’ wrote General Wolfe, ‘‘ is an option of 

difficulties." So is the provision of public 
transport, which is one of the. chief and most 
vexed problems of our restless, exploratory age. 
It is easy, of course, to put forward proposals 
that would solve, say, the London traffic problem 
or that of our congested country highways pro- 
vided that no consideration is paid to any other 
aspect of life except that of moving swiftly from 
place to place. But the real problem, of course, 
lies in the fact that man has other needs and duties 
besides those of swift and easy travel and that 
these cannot be sacrificed with impunity merely 
to satisfy one need and one alone. Man has to 
live, as well as to travel; to work, to rest, to sleep, 
to bring up a family, to grow food and manufacture, 
to create and maintain a peaceful, seemly and 
habitable world. - Viewed at its highest, travel is 
no more than a by-product of these primary 
activities, and to write or speak, as 
do some eager advocates of the 
motoring public—that is of the public, 
or rather part of it, in its purely 
travelling capacity—as though every 
other consideration should give way 
to the provision of broad fast high- 
ways or of unlimited free parking- 
space is not a little absurd. It shows 
that lack of balance or, what 
the medieval philosophers called 
‘** measure,”’ which is one of the crying 
needs of our over-specialised, tech- 
nological society. To see life steadily 
and see it whole is not always given 
to the motoring correspondents of 
national newspapers or the spokesmen 
of car-users’ organisations. Nor, Iam 
afraid, does it always appear to be 
given to officials of the Ministry of 
Transport or of the Local Authorities 
who are responsible for our roads. 
Naturally enough, for it is their 
specialised interest and duty, they 
tend to view fast and easy road travel, 
not as a means to anend, but as an end 
in itself. It is hard, indeed, to see 
how this could be otherwise. And, 
in default of a wider view on the part 
of authority, the question of whether 
a road in a particular place should be 
provided or improved is apt to be- 
come a struggle between specialist 


local vested of a 


and the more vocal 
interests on the other. 

Parliament and the Press—which is, or should 
be, the mouthpiece of national opinion in its 
private and non-official capacity—ought, of course, 
to take a wider view. Yet, owing to the multi- 
plicity of business which both have perpetually 
to consider, this wider view is not always taken. 
The clamour for a particular highway or scheme of 
traffic improvement is ventilated in the Press or 
Parliament and, provided it is not too vigorously 
canvassed by some powerful interest or authority, 
a modest amount of space or time may be given to 
those who point out that there are other factors 
to be considered before legislative power to act is 
given. On the whole, most transport legislation 
is carried through in a piecemeal way and without 
much apparent consideration of the broad prin- 
ciples which ought to govern the shaping of a 
nation’s life and living space. For roads, it cannot 
be over-emphasised, are part, and by no means an 
all-important part, of the nation’s living space. 
If they take up too much room or if their use 
involves too much interference with the lives, 
habits and work of the population they can easily 





it 1000. Mr. Macmillan said he was 
missiles 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


become more of a nuisance than a_ blessing. 
The legislator’s, and administrator's, problem is, 
therefore, to ask first what is the greatest good 
of the greatest number and then, and only then, to 
consider how best can the needs and convenience 
of .the traveller—a minority interest, however 
important and powerful—be met without denying 
that need. Thus, if the maximum fast-travel 
requirements of those rich enough to use air- 
transport can be met only at the expense of making 
adequate sleep impossible for thousands of families 
living in the neighbourhood of some existing or 
proposed airport, those travel requirements ought 
to be met in some other and less anti-social way 
or only to a degree compatible with the elementary 
needs of humanity. Man is not merely a traveller; 
he needs, above everything else, a base and home 
for himself and his family; and its protection, in 
this as in any other age, should be the statesman’s 








WHERE A BASE FOR U.S. POLARIS-CARRYING SUBMARINES MAY BE SET UP BY NEXT FEBRUARY: 


HOLY LOCH, IN THE FIRTH OF CLYDE SCOTLAND. 


Mr. Macmillan announced in the Commons on November 1 that Britain would provide facilities 
for United States missile-firing ‘ 
be provided for a U.S. submarine depot ship, which would be established in February, and 
later for a floating dock. It was stated that the first Polaris submarine was expected to arrive 
statutory bodies, on the one hand, oe S March. The depot ship, Proteus, an 18,500-ton submarine tender, carries a crew 

fectly satisfied ‘‘ that no decision to use these 
¢ fullest possible previous consultation.” 


submarines in Holy Loch, in the Clyde 


will ever be taken without 


first charge. A Home Secretary whose Department 
was devised for the fulfilment of this charge alone 
would be a Home Secretary indeed ! It is, rightly 
and logically considered, what a Home Secretary 
and a Home Office should exist for ! 

The importance of applying basic human 
principles to the needs of transport can be appre- 
ciated most readily in relation to the traffic prob- 
lems of London or any other great city. The first 
thing to be remembered, and it seems to be usually 
forgotten, is that, whereas a large number of 
Londoners or, what I might call, near-Londoners, 
possess and use private cars, a far larger number, 
indeed almost all Londoners, possess homes of 
some sort and spend far more time in those homes, 
even those who also possess cars, than they spend 
in driving and travelling. The second is that the 
great majority of Londoners travel to and from 
their work, and to their shopping centres and 
places of amusement, in public transport or on their 
feet. The needs of the home-dweller, of the pedes- 
trian and of the user of bus, tube and train ought, 
therefore, to be considered before the needs of 


An anchorage would 


private-car users. This is not, of course, to say 
that the needs of the car user ought not to be con- 
sidered and, so far as possible, satisfied, but merely 
that, in the governance of the metropolis, first 
things should come first. “At present, in the 
course of the Authorities’ almost agonised efforts 
to speed up the traffic and meet the complaints of 
motorists, this is not by any means always the 
case. During recent years, while the number of 
private cars not only using but parking in London 
thoroughfares without payment has been allowed 
to increase unchecked, the number of public buses, 
as well as their overall pace, has steadily 
diminished.. In the same period the speed of 
private motor-vehicles using the streets has 
greatly increased and the difficulty and danger 
experienced by pedestrians in crossing the streets 
has become far greater. One has only to attempt 
to take a bus up or down, say, the Edgware Road 
or to walk from, say, Charing Cross 
to Queen’s Gate or Paddington to 
realise this. And the rising figures of 
pedestrians killed in the London 
streets make, as is well known, grim 
reading. Almost as disquieting is the 
destruction done for the sake of the 
private-car user to the peace and 
beauty of the central London parks— 
a priceless asset, not only of the 
present generation of Londoners, but 
of successive generations, and one of 
the crowning glories of the British 
capital. Considerable areas of Hyde 
Park and the Green Park have been 
taken from the Londoner for ever and 
turned into what are euphemistically 
called boulevards but which are, for 
all practical purposes, by-pass roads 
for fast motor traffic, while larger 
numbers of magnificent trees, which 
took a century or more to grow, have 
been, or are about to be, felled in their 
prime in a piecemeal attempt to solve 
the immediate problem caused by the 
unrestricted use of the London streets 
by private-car traffic and private-car 
long-term parking. Again, I am not 
suggesting that a major effort should 
not be made to meet the private-car 
user’s needs; I am only arguing that 
those needs should be considered in 
relation to the rights and require- 
ments of the public as a whole. 

One possible line of approach to the 
problem, I believe, would be to make a 
clearer differentiation between the residential street 
and the through-traffic thoroughfare. I feel that it 
might be possible to apply to the latter something of 
the same principle that was applied in the 19th 
century in the building of our railways and tubes. 
By tunnelling or making cuttings for a few major 
roads running across our great cities not only would 
the speed of traffic be immensely increased without 
danger to the pedestrian, or interference with the 
amenities of London’s homes, but much of the 
congestion and confusion of our streets could be 
eliminated. It would, of course, be a major and 
very costly operation in the first place, but it 
would be one that might provide a permanent and 
all-way contribution to the traffic problem, instead, 
as with so many costly schemes of improvement, 
a merely temporary and localised one. Above all, 
it would help to make our cities places in which 
men and women could live their daily lives without 
being increasingly made to feel that their homes 
and surroundings were being transformed against 
their will into mere adjuncts of a gigantic and 
chaotic dual-purpose garage and speedway 
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LAYING A FOUNDATION-STONE AND ATTENDING 
CONVOCATION : THE QUEEN IN OXFORD. 


(Left.) 

INSPECTING A MODEL 
OF THE NEW ‘ST. 
CATHERINE’S COL- 
LEGE, THE DETAILS 
OF WHICH ARE BEING 
EXPLAINED BY THE 
MASTER, MR. ALAN 
BULLOCK: THE QUEEN 
DURING THE CERE- 
MONY ON NOVEMBER 4 
AT WHICH SHE LAID 
THE FOUNDATION- 

STONE 





(Right.) 

TAPPING EACH OF THE 
FOUR CORNERS OF 
THE FOUNDATION- 
STONE OF THE NEW 
ST. CATHERINE’S COL- 
LEGE: THE QUEEN 
MAKING SURE THAT 
THE STONE WAS WELL 
AND TRULY LAID. 
THE DUKE OF EDIN- 
BURGH CAN BE SEEN 

ON THE RIGHT 


N November 4 the Queen and the Duke 

of Edinburgh visited Oxford to lay 

the foundation-stone of St. Catherine’s 
College in Holywell Great Meadow. Before 
the ceremony they attended a civic recep- 
tion in the Town Hall and then they went 
to the Sheldonian Theatre for the presenta- 
tion of the loyal address. St. Catherine’s 
College will devote half its places to scien- 
tists, and the Queen in her speech to 
Convocation praised the University for its 
contribution to ‘‘ this scientific age.”” She 
also said how impressed she was by the 
restoration work undertaken by the His- 
toric Buildings Appeal. At the ceremony 
of laying the foundation-stone the Queen 
met the Danish architect, Professor Arne 
Jacobsen, who has designed the buildings 
of the new college. The college, which is 
costing about £1,000,000, will have room 
for about 400 men. The buildings, which 
have a concrete frame, will be covered to 
a large extent in honey-coloured brick. 
An unusual feature for an Oxford college 
will-be a water garden all along the west 
front. After this ceremony the Queen 
went to Lady Margaret Hall to see the 
new library and then to St. Anne’s, where 
there is a new dining hall. Afterwards 
the Queen and the Duke drove to Windsor 

for the week-end. 


a ae rms 


(Right.) 

HEADING THE PROCESSION FROM THE CLARENDON 

BUILDING TO TRINITY COLLEGE ON NOVEMBER 4: 

THE QUEEN AND THE CHANCELLOR OF THE 
UNIVERSITY, MR. MACMILLAN. 











THE QUEEN AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH LISTENING TO THE CHANCELLOR, MR. MACMILLAN, DURING A VISIT TO THE TOWN HALL OF OXFORD: THE QUEEN SIGNING THE VISITORS’ 
OPENING CONVOCATION IN THE SHELDONIAN THEATRE. BOOK. THE MAYOR OF OXFORD IS ON THE RIGHT. 
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PRINCE PHILIP IN WALES ; POLITICAL UPROAR AND CARICATURES ; OTHER NEWS. 


A STREET ON FIRE: BURNING GAS ESCAPING THROUGH A 
LEAK BENEATH THE ROAD IN NORTH LONDON ON 


About 150 people were evacuated in Hendon after a gas leak in the road burst 


into flames as a car started up its engine on top of it. 
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ain SS 
HECKLING AND APPLAUSE FOR THE BRITISH LABOUR LEADER: MR. HUGH GAITSKELL FACING A ROWDY 
AUDIENCE AT LIVERPOOL ON NOVEMBER 6 
MAN-HOLE FROM A Mr. Gaitskell had to do battle in public with his Labour opponents who advocate unilateral disarmament 
NOVEMBER 6 when he spoke to 800 Labour party workers in Liverpool. At one point his voice was lost amid the 
sound of stamping feet, whereupon his supporters raised the-cry of ‘‘ For he's a jolly good fellow.”’ 
The man inside the Sitting next to Mr. Gaitskell was Mrs. E. M. Braddock, Labour M.P. for the Exchange division of 


car leapt for safety. One hundred firemen fought the blaze. Liverpool. Someone threw a ball of paper at her. She promptly threw it back. 


UNVEILING A LARGE BRONZE RELIEF: THE DUKE OF 

EDINBURGH AT THE ESSO OIL REFINERY WHICH HE OPENED 

This bronze relief by Dora Gordine was unveiled by the 

Duke when he formally opened the new Esso Oil Refinery 

at Milford Haven on November 3. The relief symbolises 

the refinement of crude power and energy to serve human 
needs. The refinery has cost £18,000,000. 


Ter mow 


EIGHT BRILLIANT CARICATURES MADE BY MR. VINCENT APAP — — 

FOR THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH HONOURING CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH : HIS STATUE OUT- 
Mr. Apap, whose work can be seen in an exhibition at the SIDE THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY-LE-BOW 
Commonwealth Institute, is seen here with his figures. On October 31, in London, the Queen Mother unveiled 
They are of Lord Attlee, the late Mr. Aneurin Bevan, this statue of Captain John Smith, who was Governor 
Lord Morrison, Sir Anthony Eden, the Archbishop of of Virginia in the 17th century. Captain Smith was 
Canterbury, Sir Winston Churchill, Lord Montgomery referred to on the occasion as ‘ the first great folk 

and Lord Mountbatten. hero of English-speaking America.” 


WITH THE HUGE OLYMPIC STADIUM IN WEST BERLIN IN THE BACKGROUND: A CEREMONIAL PARADE OF TANKS ADVANCING DUE, TO FACE A SIX-LANE HIGHWAY: THREE ANCIENT HOUSES 
SLOWLY IN IMMACULATE FORMATION. IT WAS THE FAREWELL OF THE |4TH/20TH HUSSARS “ B " SQUADRON, WITH THEIR IN CHRISTMAS STREET, BRISTOL, WHICH ARE ALL THAT WILL 


CENTURION TANKS, LEAVING AFTER THREE YEARS IN THE 


CITY. THE TWO REGIMENTS AMALGAMATED IN 1922: THEY BE LEFT OF THE STREET WHEN THE NEARBY RUPERT STREET 


USED TO BE THE I4TH KING'S HUSSARS AND THE 20TH HUSSARS. WILL BE WIDENED IN 1962-3. THEY BADLY NEED REPAIR 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


PORT ELIZABETH, SOUTH AFRICA. AN EXAMPLE LEOPOLDVILLE. THE FUNERAL OF COLONEL JUSTIN McCARTHY, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF TO THE UNITED NATIONS 
OF THE RARELY SEEN OARFISH, WHICH IS 12 FT. LONG, PROPPED ‘ FORCES IN THE CONGO, WITH A GUARD OF HONOUR OF GHANAIAN MILITARY POLICE ON OCTOBER 31 

; WASHED ASHORE AFTER BEING { [he funeral of Colonel McCarthy whose obituary appears on page 859, took place in Leopoldville on October 31. General 

ee ak ner BIT 3 FT. OFF ITS TAIL ; Von Horn, the Swedish Chief of Staff of the United Nations forces, and Colonel Mobutu can be seen on the left 

; , immediately following the coffin. Colonel McCarthy, who was of the Irish Army, leaves a widow and a young son. 


a 


} TOLEDO, OHIO, U.S.A. MEMBERS OF THE CALIFORNIA POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE FOOTBALL TEAM | TOLEDO, pny ——. alg anash einai a 
} (IN WHITE SHIRTS) WHO WERE LATER KILLED IN AN AIRCRAFT CRASH WHEN THEIR AIRCRAFT, } Sinteen members of the California Pelrtechaic fecthall tes h h = 
TAKING THEM HOME AFTER THIS MATCH, TOOK OFF IN DENSE FOG. THE OPERATING CERTIFICATE Fs ytechnic fee m wae 28 nm playing 


match in Ohio were amongst the twenty-two dead aft his ch irli 
OF THE AIRLINER’S OWNERS HAS BEEN SUSPENDED crashed. ty er Se Chasteees Seen 


here were forty-four passengers. 


TOKYO. THE OPENING SESSION OF THE TWELFTH COLOMBO PLAN CONFERENCE TO DISCUSS ECONOMIC / HEIDELBERG. W. GERMANY. 
DEVELOPMENT IN SOUTH AND SOUTH-EAST ASIA ON NOVEMBER | } ° 

About 200 delegates from the member countries of the Colombo Plan were attending this conference in Tokyo 
which was due to last until November 12. The meeting opened with the object of adopting the annual report ; 
of the consultative committee on economic development in the area of the Plan. : 


A DEATH MASK CLAIMED TO 

BE THAT OF SHAKESPEARE WHICH WAS SOLD FOR ABOUT (4000 AT 

AN AUCTION ON NOVEMBER 3. THE MASK WAS TAKEN TO GERMANY 
FROM ENGLAND IN THE I8TH CENTURY 
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FORTY MINUTES AFTER THE BIRTH OF PRINCE REZA: THE PERSIAN HEALTH MINISTER, 


HIS CAR SWALLOWED UP BY HIS OVERJOYED SUBJECTS: THE SHAH MAKES AN UNSUCCESSFUL 
DR. SALEH (CENTRE), WHO WAS THE SURGEON IN CHARGE OF THE BIRTH. 


ATTEMPT TO LEAVE THE HOSPITAL AFTER THE BIRTH OF HIS SON. 


TEHERAN. 
THE PEACOCK 
THRONE’S BABY 
CROWN PRINCE: 

GENERAL 

REJOICING. 


LTHOUGH the 
present Persian 
dynasty is no more 
than thirty-five years 
old—the Shah’s 
father having over- 
thrown the Qajar 
dynasty-—the 
country’s throne 
dates back over a 
period of nearly 
3000 years of history. 
To emphasize this 
link with history the 
young Crown Prince 
has been named Reza 
(after his father) 
Koorosh (after Cyrus 
the Great, who effec- 
tively founded the 
Persian Empire). 
For the Shah it has 
been a long wait for 
an heir. Always 
refusing to avail him- 
self of Moslem cus- 
tom by having 
[Continued opposite. 


Wy 


: 
> 


Continued. | 

several wives at a 
time, he has never- 
theless reluctantly 
divorced two wives 
before the third bore 
himason. His first 
wife, Fawzia, the 
sister of ex-King 
Farouk of Egypt, was 
his Queen between 
1939 and 1948. The 
beautiful and much- 
loved Soraya he 
divorced after seven 
years of marriage in 
1958. He married his 
present Queen last 
December. A great 
welcome met them 
when they left the 
hospital for the Royal 
palace on Novem- 
ber 5. Thousands of 
people were shouting 
** Long live our great 
Prince!”’, flowers 
were thrown before 
the Royal car, and 
four triumphal 
arches, decked with 
millions of flowers, 
were erected in front 
of the palace. Another 
photograph appears 

on page 841. 


THE BABY PRINCE HIMSELF, BORN WITH A MASS OF BLACK HAIR. PRINCE 
REZA’S BIRTH WAS IN A PUBLIC HOSPITAL IN TEHERAN, A DECISION MADE 
BY QUEEN FARAH. NOW HE HAS A FRENCH NURSE. 


LETTING OUT A HEALTHY YELL: THE NEWLY-BORN PRINCE REZA 
THE CENTRE OF EVERYONE'S RAPT ATTENTION. THE SHAH HAS 
WAITED TWENTY-ONE YEARS FOR A SON AND HEIR. 


BEWILDERED BY THE GREAT NEWS BUT ABLE TO 
RELAX AT LAST: PERSIA’S POPULAR RULER STANDING 
OUTSIDE THE HOSPITAL JUST AFTER THE BIRTH. 


THE RELATIONS LEAVE THE HOSPITAL: THE MOTHER 
OF THE SHAH (LEFT), AND NEXT TO HER A HAPPY 
MOTHER-IN-LAW OF THE SHAH, MRS. DIBAH 


yee saaupnatnavestacenasesengnousanuneeunansesbetestessantanseuessensnecstuatuen.-«-tunaueeshenmugnuunantentenetvaseanantsnenannnesn’ josaeennevenssupeenacenecenseuenecesseuseastunnstatee snaatenensdnsusastuensvaen<ntnatussnstensteenreeteenventeosenae — 
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QUEEN FARAH OF PERSIA, AS THEY LEFT THE PUBLIC HOSPITAL ON NOVEMBER 5 WITH THE SHAH. 


If it is not easy from the outside to appreciate the full significance of the birth 
of a son and heir to the Shah of Persia, then the people of Persia allowed no 
doubt to creep in about their enthusiasm. From the time when, on October 31, 
a group of doctors and nurses ran out of the hospital and indicated the good 
news to them, the people of Teheran and other parts of the country threw 
themselves into a frenzy of celebration. People were dancing and singing in 
the street, bands were playing, and on the following day, when the hospital 
was still surrounded by excited crowds, an aeroplane flew over and dropped 
millions of flower petals—chrysanthemums from Darband and the famous 
roses from Shiraz. It was a public holiday, free food was available, and a 


a ceatanetneemnmnenmnenenseenneenennennnstananneensssntekshustetettnheSeeSetintehsAeenSSSAN Seen 
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20 per cent. tax reduction has been announced for this year to mark the historic 
event. Meanwhile the baby Prince Reza was the object of hushed curiosity 
in the public hospital in the poor part of Teheran—the hospital which, ironically 
enough, the former Queen Soraya founded and which has now been renamed 
“Queen Farah’s Hospital.’ On November 6 the Shah proclaimed his son 
Crown Prince, and it is expected that the Shah, who has never been crowned, 
will now announce his coronation for some time next year. Congratulations 
have poured in from all parts of the world. Queen Elizabeth and the Duke 
of Edinburgh will pay a State Visit to Persia in March, at the invitation of 
the Shah. The Shah himself paid a State Visit to London last year. 
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AST month Greece celebrated the 
fourth anniversary of the assump- 
tion of the office of Prime Minister by 
Constantine Karamanlis. It may not 
be realised how strong was the impres- 
sion of durability unless it is known 
that, from the end of the Second World 
War to October 1955, twenty-six Greek 
Governments averaged 160 days apiece, 
and that that of the late Field Marshal Papagos 
took 1050 days. This year 1960 had already 
witnessed the most astonishing progress in putting 
into force the Government’s plans in the fields 
of finance, industry, trade, shipping and ship- 
building, agriculture, and others. It would be 
hard to say which of the major achievements had 
been outstanding in the past or had brighter 
prospects, but to the eye of the stranger the 
development of accommodation and facilities for 
tourists must have appeared the most striking. 


It would be quite incorrect to assert that the 
earlier Government had not begun to adventure 
along all or nearly all the avenues which have 
been followed by Mr. Karamanlis. They began 
their planning as soon as the Bandit War was 
concluded. Their plans were, however, naturally 
speculative and in the main proved unrealistic. 
They leant too heavily towards the increase of 
industrial produc- 
tion, at the expense 
of agriculture and 
tourism. They 
were frustrated by 
changes of Govern- 
ment, and by the 
pressure of private 
prejudices. When 
Karamanlis took 
office he had behind 
him the experience 
of the biggest 
official builder 
modern Greece had 
known, and he 
realised at once 
that reconstruction, 
new building, and 
road-making must 
provide the basis 
of all future 
endeavour. 


On the debit 
side stood a fresh 
rampage on the 
part of General 
Grivas. The sinister 
element in this was 
that it appeared 
to be inspired by 
a recent outbreak 
of violence in 
Cyprus directed 
against the settle- 
ment and the new 
Government, and 
by some shocking 
agitation in Greece 
herself stirred up by 
allegations against 
the personal honour 
of the Prime 
Minister by a 
German criminal 
who had served as 
a soldier during the 
occupation. The 
Opposition 
began by expressing 
a disgust equal 
to that of the 
Government's supporters. Soon, however, the old 
vice of Greek politics, the use of any weapon likely 
to hurt, reappeared, though shamefully only on 
the extreme Left. 


was a display of Honest John 


So, as he stood to face a chorus of acclamation, 
darts of slander and envy struck the Prime Minister 
in the back. We have watched a few reconstruc- 
tion schemes at home and listened to comments 
on their development and conclusion. We know 
that there is always something which has gone 
wrong, or can be made to look wrong, apart from 
inevitable miscalculation and bad luck. We are 
aware that criticism is not mild. Make it three 
times as bitter as has commonly to be faced here, 
and you may begin to realise what it tastes like 
in Greece. 


| shall try to extract some further substance 
from the setbacks or disappointments in a second 
and concluding article, finding room also for a 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
IS GREECE FACING A CROSS-ROAD?—I. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


sketch of the Prime Minister's career. The 
remainder of the present article will be given to 
details of what has been accomplished. I am 
starting with tourism, partly because this has been, 
not a side-issue as before, but one of the major 
personal interests of Mr. Karamanlis since he 
became Prime Minister. 


The three main aims were increased accom- 
modation, more and better roads, and more sea 
transport, so that not only could the islands be 
exploited but Greece would fit tidily into the pro- 
gramme of holiday-makers who desired to visit 
several countries within a limited time. As 
against 82 new hotels built between 1952 and 1955, 
188 were built between 1956 and 1959. The road- 
making programme has brought in tens of 
thousands who would have been physically unable 
to reach many famous sites without it. Sea 
transport did not take long. It was helped on 





PRESENT AT A MILITARY PARADE IN SALONIKA: (L. TO R.) CROWN PRINCE CONSTANTINE, PRINCESS IRENE, PRINCE MICHAEL OF GREECE, 
PRINCESS SOPHIA AND THE GREEK PREMIER CONSTANTINE KARAMANLIS. 

A large military parade was recently held in Salonika to mark the forty-eighth anniver 

Press from the Bulgarians, and the twentieth anniversary of the Greek refusal to join the 


Government over the past four years. 


considerably by co-operation on the part of Italy, 
but initiated and carried through by Greece and 
her enterprising shipowners. The tourist industry 
no longer caters almost exclusively for the rich, 
though some of the most recent hotels are even 
more palatial than the first ventures. The industry 
is now geared to the demands of the bounding 
middle-class incomes. 


On the financial side the drachma, former sport 
of every wind, has steadied down. Greek currency 
has now been ranked as “ hard.”" In few countries 
has inflation been more sharply checked, though 
it has never stopped dead here, any more than 
elsewhere. By 1960 state investment has expanded 
from 50,000,000 drs. to 300,000,000, without 
taking into account very large private investment, 
also backed by the State. Banks have accumulated 
fat deposits and the sovereigns that had been 
persistently hoarded were thrown on to the 
market. Agriculture has been stimulated by trade 


of the liberation by the Greek Army of Salonika 
ascists and Nazis. The parade—at which there 
’ D ided missiles—was attended by NATO Supreme Commander, General Lauris Norstad, who had previously 
inspected by air the Greco-Bulgarian border. Captain Falls discusses on this page the economic and financial achievements of the Greek 
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agreements, by instruction, by water 
conservation on the lines of the splendid 
Acheloos Irrigation Dam scheme, which 
has not only made large areas available 
for cultivation but put an end to the 
frequent disasters caused by winter 
flooding. Industry, using the word in 
the sense of producing material goods, 
has been less prominent. This has 
caused grumbling and accusations of neglect. It 
is true that early aspirations have been pruned, 
but they were often preposterous. The knife was 
necessary. Yet industry has received as much care 
and attention as have been given to any other 
objective, and the figures on view are only a 
degree less striking. 


One entirely new industry has reinforced the 
effort. It was fostered though not planned 
officially. Young and ardent Greeks plunged into 
it directly the Bandit War was over. They tried 
their hands on a commercial film, starting with 
the most primitive equipment. The public at 
once responded, then a few foreigners. Greek 
films began to circulate abroad and bring in a 
little money. Then came the miracle. The scouts 
of the film tycoons persuaded them that here was 
a fine background and unspoiled material which 
they could not handle effectively. 


The success 
story need not be 
carried further, 
except to emphasise 
the fact that Greece 
would have taken 
many years to 
develop from her 
own resources the 
profit and prestige 
which now poured 
in. The Greek 
Government has 
never claimed the 
smallest credit in 
this matter. It 
merits, never- 
theless, a share for 
its recognition of 
the financial and 
moral advantages 
ahead. Warm 
encouragement at 
home, propaganda 
abroad, helped to 
create a new 
atmosphere, and a 
series of legisla- 
tive and adminis- 
trative measures 
rendered film 
making further 
service. To an even 
greater extent the 
Government _ fur- 
thered the progress 
of small, moribund, 
artistic industries, 
and these absorbed 
a surprising 
amount of man- 
power. The dainty 
little toys, the 
dolls especially, 
have delighted 
thousands of 
Western eyes. The 
general revival of 
the craft industry 
has been stimulated 
by credits. Apart 
from the films, all 
this is very small beer, but it has tasted well. 


“‘ All done on American money ! "’ say the foes 
of Greece, and the fallacy has touched even her 
friends. In fact, the main value of American aid 
has been in the maintenance of the armed forces 
and the share responsible for prosperity has 
steadily decreased. The Greek people have been 
heavily taxed and tax avoidance has been sharply 
reduced, though vast expenditure and so far 
profitless expenditure on mineral prospection has 
dragged in the opposite direction. The achieve- 
ment deserves the present prosperity. 





CORRECTION. In our issue of October 22, on page 720, 
we stated that the architect for the new Bakers’ Hall was 
Mr. Newcome Wright. This may lead to some confusion. 
Mr. Newcome Wright is only responsible for the interior 
of that part of the building which will-be occupied by the 
Bakers’ Company, the overall design of the building being 
by Trehearne and Norman, Preston and Partners. 
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CROWNS AND CORONETS. 


“4 HISTORY OF THE CROWN JEWELS OF EUROPE.” 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


NM ANY of us have great difficulty in not spending 
4 our time wandering down the side-roads of 
history when we should be sticking to the broad 
highway. In this magnificently produced and 
most erudite work, Lord Twining makes full 
allowance for such weaknesses on the part of his 
readers, and he provides a number 
of most fascinating side-roads; 
furthermore, one does not have to 
be a specialist in the jeweller’s or 
the goldsmith’s craft to enjoy the 
book, which is in reality a history 
of the Royal Houses of Europe, 
past and present, and he must 
indeed be a dull and unimagina- 
tive dog who does not find it 
absorbing reading. Nor is this 
all, for it embodies the fruits 
of the most modern historical 
research, while the publishers are 
to be warmly congratulated upon 
the magnificent format. 


To the layman Crown Jewels 
imply coronations at which they 
are worn, but one does not need 
to read far before realising that 
even in the heyday of monarchical 
Europe just before the First World 
War there were many kings who 
had never been crowned. Spain, for example, 
never knew a coronation after the union of Castille 
and Aragon in 1479, and in Sweden the ceremony 
was allowed to lapse by Gustavus V on his acces- 
sion to the throne in 1907. It very nearly fell into 
abeyance in England, too, for we are told that 
William IV ‘‘ was very anxious to dispense with 
the coronation ceremony,” but,‘ it was found that 
this could not be done.’’ Belgium is another 
country where the monarch is not crowned, and 
until recently the custom was for each successive 
ruler to ride into Brussels by a circuitous route, 
thus showing himself to his subjects. In 1951, 
however, King Baudouin varied the procedure 
by driving to and from the Parliament House 
in a carriage procession instead of riding on 
horseback. 


The vicissitudes through which some of the 
stones of these Crown Jewels have passed are a 
romance in themselves; take, for instance, the 
celebrated Orloff Diamond, which adorned the 
Imperial Sceptre of the Tsars: 


There have been various versions of the history of 
the Orloff. The story generally accepted is that it 
originally formed one of the eyes of a statue of Brahma 
in the temple in the island of Sheringham in Mysore 
A French deserter pretended to be converted to the 
Hindu religion, and by a show of devotion was given 
access to the statue whose eye he removed at the first 
favourable opportunity. 
He sold it for {2000 to an 
English sea captain, who 
in turn sold it in London 
to a Jew for six times 
that amount. The Jew 
disposed of it to a Persian 
merchant called Kohjeh, 
who sold it to Prince 
Orloff in Amsterdam for a 
sum equivalent to £90,000, 
an annuity of £4,000, and 
a patent of nobility. At 
the time Orloff had fallen 
into disfavour with his 
mistress, the Empress 
Catherine II, and he 
thought that he might 
regain her favour by pre- 
senting her with the gem, 
especially as she had 
previously refused to pur- 
chase it on the grounds 
that the price demanded 
was too great. Orloff did 
not, however, benefit by 
the gift to the extent 
which he desired, which 
was to become the hus- 
band of the Empress, but 
she gave him a marble 
palace at St. Petersburg 


Then there is the Cullinan Diamond, which was 
presented to Edward VII by South Africa, but 
even then political differences between Boer and 
Briton prevented the decision being unanimous. 





“THE WHITE ROSE”: A DRAW- 
ING OF ONE OF THE JEWELS 
GIVEN TO CHARLES THE BOLD BY 
EDWARD IV OF ENGLAND AND and revolution, and _ the 
LOST IN THE BATTLE OF GRANSON. 





MADE FOR THE KAISER WILHELM II IN HIS CAPACITY AS 
KING OF PRUSSIA IN 1889: A CROWN WHICH IS NOW IN THE 
SCHLOSS HOHENZOLLERN. 


The illustrations from the book “ A History of the Crown Jewels @ 


Europe ” are reproduced by courtesy of the publishers, B T. Batsford Lad. 


In these circumstances the Cabinet of Campbell- 
Bannerman, having declared that they “ did not 
really want to shirk the responsibility,’’ proceeded 
to do so by telling the King that in matters of 
this sort his judgment was so good that the 
decision might safely be left in his hands. After 
some hesitation the Sovereign 
decided in the affirmative, and 
the next question which arose was 
how safely to transport to England 
a gem which had cost the Trans- 
vaal Government the sum of 
£150,000. In the end an insur- 
ance policy for a large sum was 
arranged, but it was considered 
safest to despatch it by ordinary 
parcel post, while, as a blind, a 
dummy stone, carefully sealed, 
was placed in the captain's safe 
on the steamer, and was carefully 
guarded by detectives. The ruse 
worked, and the stone arrived 
safely in England. 


Many of the Crown Jewels 
mentioned on these pages 
have suffered through war 


English regalia, after the 
overthrow of the 
monarchy in 1649, was no exception. At 
first the Clerk of the Jewel House refused 
to give up the regalia, and a number 
of orders were returned with the endorse- 
ment, ‘“‘ Not obeyed,’’ but in the autumn 
of 1649 the Trustees of Parliament broke 
into the Jewel House and took over 
the contents. The Dean of Westminster 
does not seem to have been any more 
obliging than the Clerk of the Jewel House, 
but finally all the regalia were removed, and 
“ totallie broken and defaced.'’ The reason 
why the sour fanatics who then governed 
the country had the regalia melted into coin 
instead of selling it seems to have been that 
they considered it immoral for what they 
considered to be the vanities of a goldsmith 
to be sold intact. Lord Twining is of the 
opinion that not much survived the activities 
of these vandals. 


Oliver Cromwell, it may be noted, was 
invested, not crowned, as Lord Protector. 
At the ceremony in Westminster Hall the 
Coronation Chair was brought over from the 
Abbey, a sword of state was carried before 
him, and a sceptre was presented to him by the 
Speaker of the House of Commons. That was as 
far as the trappings of royalty went at the time 
but, ‘‘at his funeral in 1658 he lay in effigy at 
Somerset House with 
an imperial crown of 
gold and jewels placed 
on a cushion on his 
chair of estate, and 
with a sceptre and orb 
in his hand.” 


The Holy Crown of 
Hungary also  under- 
went a number of vicis- 
situdes some 200 years 
later: 


During the revolution 
of 1848 the Council for 
National Defence ordered 
it to be handed over to 
Louis Kossuth, leader of 
the Nationalist Party 
The Holy Crown was at 
that time still held in 
great esteem as the sym 
bol of Hungarian national 
pride and patriotism. The 
country was still a crown 
dom rather than a king- 
dom, and whoever ruled 
it could only do so by the 
name of the Holy Crown 
Kossuth was over- 
whelmed by the Emperor's forces, but before he and 
his party fled across the Turkish frontier he had the 
crown and other regalia hidden in an iron chest and 
buried in a marshy field in the valley of Orsova. In 
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1853, its where- 
abouts were made 
known to th 
Austro-Hungaria) 
Government. The 
outer cover was 
found to have 
been badly eaten 
away by rust. The ss 
mantle was sce 
spoiled with 
mould and the 
sword blackened, 
but fortunately Lord Twining, who was created Baron 
the crown, sceptre Twining of Tanganyika and Godal- 
and the orb, being ming as a life peer in 1958, was 
of gold, suffered no educated at Lancing College and at 
serious damage: the R.M.C., Sandhurst. On retiring 
they were brought from the Army in 1930 he joined 
hack te Mudeaenid the Colonial Administrative Service. 
From 1946 to 1949 he was Governor 
scenesofrejoicing. and C.-in-C. of North Borneo and 
The crown was from 1949 to 1958 he was Governor 
formally shown and C.-in-C. of Tanganyika. 
to the people by 


the archbishop, and then taken to the Royal Palace 
in a golden coach. 

This, however, was not the end of its travels, 
for in the Second World War it was sent to 
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THE CROWN OF ST. WENCESLAS OF BOHEMIA WHICH WAS PLACED 
ON A GOLDEN BUST OF THE SAINT AND WHICH CONTAINED A RELIC 
OF THE CROWN OF THORNS. 


Switzerland for safe keeping by Admiral Horthy, 
but was intercepted on the way by American 
troops, and in American hands it still remains, 
in spite of repeated protests by the Communist 
Government which the Russians set up in 
Hungary 


Of course, the sale or pledging of Royal jewels, 
as of any other jewel, is not necessarily done for 
disreputable motives, and there was for long a 
tradition that Isabella I of Spain sold her jewels 
to help to defray the cost of fitting out the fleet of 
Columbus. Lord Twining will have none of this, 
and he will go no further than to admit that “ the 
additional expenses entailed in subsidising his 
voyage may have been an indirect cause of the 
pledging of jewels on other occasions.’’ Very 
rarely do these treasures return home, and it was 
a happy gesture on the part of Prince Albrecht of 
Bavaria last year to hand the regalia of the 
unhappy Otto of Greece over to the present King 
of the Hellenes. 


The author confines himself to Europe, save 
for a glance at Brazil, but it would be interesting 
to have his views upon the legend—it could hardly 
be described as a tradition—that a crown of America 
was made by a French jeweller in New York in 
the spring of 1776 on the instructions of one 
Dacres, and offered by him to the erstwhile Bonnie 
Prince Charlie, by this time King Charles III in 
Jacobite eyes, at Florence in June of that year 
For the rest, it can only be a matter for regret 
that the cost of production has necessarily caused 
this work to be priced so high, as it would 
otherwise have appealed to a very wide circle 
of readers. 

* “A History of the Crown Jewels of Europe.” By 
Lord Twining. Illustrated. (Batsford; £16 16s.) 
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THE REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE IN THE UNITED STATES PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS: MR. RICHARD NIXON, WHO HAS HELD THE POST 
OF VICE-PRESIDENT FOR THE LAST SEVEN YEARS UNDER PRESIDENT EISENHOWER. 


Mr. Richard Nixon, the Republican candidate in the United States Presidential 
elections, has the considerable advantage over Senator Kennedy in having had 
the administrative experience of the past seven years as Vice-President. 
During that time he has done much to refute the often-quoted charge that he 
was a mere political adventurer; perhaps nothing did more to increase his 
prestige than his famous “ kitchen"’ debate with Mr. Khrushchev during 
his visit to Russia last year. He has stated that he does not approve of the 
agricultural policy followed by the Eisenhower régime but on other points 


| 


he has firmly rebutted Senator Kennedy’s charges that the Republicans have 
failed in Cuba and over China and that they have allowed a decline in the 
prestige of the United States. Mr. Nixon in his campaign has emphasised 
that he is not standing just as a Republican and has done his best to avoid the 
party label—just as Senator Kennedy has been asking electors not to vote for 
or against him because he is a Roman Catholic. Both candidates in their 
campaigning have been helped by their wives, who have been devoting their 
whole time in trying to ensure that their respective husbands get the Presidency. 


Photograph by Katherine Young. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE IN THE UNITED STATES PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS: SENATOR JOHN KENNEDY, ONE OF THE YOUNGEST 
CANDIDATES EVER TO STAND FOR THE MOST IMPORTANT ELECTIVE POST IN THE WORLD, WITH HIS WIFE. 


At the time of writing the results of the Presidential elections were not yet 
known but on this page and on page 844 we offer these portraits of the main 
contenders in what is perhaps the most important election in the world. 
Senator Kennedy entered the Senate at the age of thirty-five in 1952, 
beating Mr. Cabot Lodge, who is the Republican Vice-Presidential candidate. 
In his presidential campaign he has spoken forthrightly about what he con- 
siders to be the declining prestige of the United States, he has produced a 
large spending programme, he has said he would not defend the off-shore 


islands of Quemoy and Matsu and he has indicted the Eisenhower régime on 
many counts. As he is a Roman Catholic, Senator Kennedy has aroused the 
suspicions of some Protestants in spite of the fact that he has stated he believes 
in the separation of Church and State. In the extremely energetic cam- 
paigning in which both candidates have been indulging the strain has been 
enormous. Senator Kennedy has, however, aroused a storm of enthusiasm 
throughout the country which Mr. Nixon, as an already well-known politician, 
has not met to quite the same extent. 


Photograph by Karsh of Ottawa. 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 





MOSTLY STUBBS. 














’ 
This mingling of a coldly analytical mind with Other paintings by Stubbs in the exhibition are a 
an exotic fancy is seen brutally enough in the two Bay Horse in a Landscape, lent by Boodle’s Club; 
huge paintings, one of a lion attacking a horse, and a King Charles Spaniel, lent by Mrs. E. A. 
the other of a lion attacking a stag, which he Berger. But, as if specially to illustrate the point 
painted in 1760 for the Marquis of Rockingham, mentioned earlier, there is also the group of two 
I IMAGINE that to most visitors the chief from whom they descended to the Fitzwilliam horses, a dog and a groom of Fig. 1, in which it 
interest in the current exhibition of Sporting family and remained at Wentworth Woodhouse seems to me the essential Stubbs presents himself 
Pictures in aid of the Cancer Research Fund at until 1948, when they were acquired by the late to us, first as naturalist, for horses and dog are 
the Frank Partridge Gallery will be focused upon Walter Hutchinson for his abortive ‘ Gallery of studied with photographic accuracy; then as 
George Stubbs, and for several reasons. For one British Sports and Pastimes."’ (Odd that two landscape painter to provide a slightly romantic 
thing a fascinating exhibition at the Whitechapel such savage scenes could be included in a gallery backcloth to the animals; and then, as an ex- 
Art Gallery, three years ago, displayed him as with such a name!) Modern taste will probably tremely acute man-painter, for the groom is not 
find them imposing rather than just any groom, still less one of Morland’s 
pleasant; but they are of the Italianate peasants dressed up, but an individual 
greatest possible interest as with strongly marked, rather brutal features 
showing how the painter’s mind and slightly tip-tilted nose. He is the one wholly 
worked. On his way from alive creature in a somewhat stilted group, 
Rome by sea, his ship stopped at a quality he shares with one or two other , 
Ceuta, in North Africa, and grooms in more famous paintings, notably } 
there, one evening, he actually the groom holding the head of the racehorse 
saw a horse attacked by a lion. ‘“ Hambletonian.” 
The event evidently left a vivid 
impression upon him (as well it With the other and later paintings in the 
might), for he did several exhibition we are concerned with less original 
versions, oil and enamel and minds, who none the less recorded with more or 
prints, on his return. Both the less accuracy, and not without humour, a way of , 
subject and his various inter- life in hunting-field and on road and racecourse 
pretations of it were evidently to which we are liable to look back nostalgically, 
popular and aroused great ad- as more and more agricultural land is swallowed 
miration even after his death up by roads and factories and houses. There is, 
in 1806, when his other paintings for example, that simple-minded painter, James ‘ 
were wholly out of favour Pollard, with his inimitable coaching scenes, or 1 
One such version (a small painting the stand at Doncaster in 1838, and 
enamel on copper) was lent having J. F. Herring painting in the horses in the r 
to the Whitechapel Exhibition race for the Gold Cup, and Herring himself— ( 
by the Royal College of among several other horse and hound pictures— 
Surgeons; the oil on canvas in doing a wonderfully decorative strip 40 ins. long 
this show is enormous—96 ins. of the Derby field of 1835 (Fig. 2). To my mind 
by 131 ins. a most effective decoration and I dare say, if not : 
FIG. 1. “ TWO HORSES AND A GROOM AT THE EDGE OF A LAKE,” BY GEORGE STUBBS literally accurate, truthful enough in spirit. To ‘ 
(1724-1806), (Oil on panel: 32 by 394 ins.) (From a Private Collection.) His friend, the painter modern eyes, with its distortions, its rocking-horse 1 
Ozias Humphry, recorded that animals, its movement, it takes one back to a 1 
something more than what is generally included the model for the horse was one from the King’s past which the worthy painter could not possibly | 
in the term “ sporting painter.’ True enough, Stables and that the expression of terror have imagined; for this is how prehistoric man 
he painted several racehorses, but in painting was produced by pushing a brush towards decorated his caves in Africa and Spain and 
them he revealed himself as not in the least the animal. Compared with this essay in the France, only, of course, for a different purpose, 
interested in whether they had won, or were likely dramatic, the zebra painting belongs to his far and the fact that prehistoric man could draw 
to win, the 2.30, but in the play of muscle and more usual manner—that of the straightforward, better is neither here nor there. | 
sinew, of skin and skeleton and—which is yet observant student of animal anatomy; the sort , 
more surprising—in the character of their grooms of careful work he did for the brothers William and Several paintings are by that near-patron saint 
Indeed, whether as man-painter, or horse-painter, John Hunter, the greatest surgeons and anatomists of Melton Mowbray, immortalising hounds, horse 
or dog-painter, or any-other- 
animal-painter, Stubbs is some- 
thing of a phenomenon, with a . 
consuming curiosity concerning 
animal anatomy and a capacity 
for labour beyond normal , : 
imagining. As to that, consider |‘ 
only the appalling task of horse 
dissection he imposed upon 
himself in the barn at Horkstow, 
in Lincolnshire, during eighteen ; 
months while he painted por- 
traits of the local Squirearchy 
and its animals. 
Another reason for popular 
interest in Stubbs at this : 
moment has nothing to do with Py 
his skill, or his passion for re- ‘ rs ; 
search, but is wholly fortuitous; — « Pel 
the fact that a painting by him ee V8 aah = = é 
—an endearing portrait of a f 
poodle in a punt—specially 
endearing to me because it re- : 
minded me of a clerical school- | 
master long, long ago—which 
had been bought for £600a dozen FIG. 2. “THE DERBY FIELD,” BY J. F. HERRING (1795-1865). WHILE THE FOREGROUND IS PAINTED QUITE SERIOUSLY, THE BACKGROUND IS A 
years back was sold for {17,000 RIOT OF FUN. IT IS ONE OF THE PICTURES IN THE CURRENT EXHIBITION ON VIEW UNTIL NOVEMBER 30 AT FRANK PARTRIDGE AND SONS, LTD., 
at auction, and a portrait of a 144, NEW BOND STREET, W.1. (Oil on canvas: 18 by 40 ins.) (Lent by Brian Jenks, Esq.) 
zebra, which, as | write this, 
I am assured will be lent to the exhibition, turned of their day, who left their paintings and anatomi- and personalities of the Quorn, John Ferneley, 
up in an obscure furniture sale and realised cal specimens to Glasgow University, and for who, I note, died just 100 years ago, so that it is 
£20,000. The result is that even people who had whom he painted also a moose, an Indian fitting that he should be celebrated here and in 
never heard of the man before are now convinced rhinoceros and a baboon and an albino macaque distinguished company; and there is a series by 
that there is something in him, such is the per- monkey. Stubbs was clearly sent for immediately the lesser-known Dalby, of York It is curious 
suasive power of filthy lucre. In sober fact, of any unusual animal reached our shores; the zebra how good a horse-portraitist Herring was when 
course, he always was a wonderfully interesting was only one among several; for example, he the animal was standing still—see, for example, 
character and a very sound, if not adventurous, painted, for Sir Joseph Banks, a portrait of the the portrait of Cadland—and how, as soon as it 
painter, long before he became an auction-room first kangaroo seen in Europe, and also—for the begins to move, he and the others adopt the 
darling. His devotion to the study of animal same patron—a dingo dog. Banks had been a convention of all four legs spreadeagled ; a con- j 
anatomy led him into romantic byways which, member of Captain Cook’s expedition in Endeavour vention which was not destined to disappear - 


except for their colour, oddly anticipate Delacroix 
nearly a hundred years later. 


(1768-76), and so had been among the first 
Europeans to see either of those animals. 


finally until the camera showed us how impossible 
it was. 
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DUTCH AND ITALIAN LANDSCAPE AND STILL-LIFE IN A LONDON EXHIBITION. 


2. = 
_ 
: heme 


“LANDSCAPE WITH THE CHATEAU OF THE THREE TOWERS,” BY DAVID TENIERS (THE *“‘MOUNTAIN LANDSCAPE WITH A CASTLE,” BY PAUL BRILL (1556-1626): AN ARCADIAN SCENE 
YOUNGER) (1610-1694): EVIDENTLY THE ARTIST'S OWN CHATEAU. (Oil on panel: 13} by 164 ins OF GREAT CHARM, TYPICAL OF THE ARTIST AT HIS BEST. (Oil on canvas: 21 by 29} ins. 


HE annual Autumn Exhibi- ma eee ae 


tion of Flemish, Dutch, ‘3 i, Ne 
French and Italian Old Masters at a= om prt: et 
the Leonard Koetser Gallery, - . 
13 Duke Street, St. James’s, 
S.W.1, has one significant new 
feature. The quality is as one 
expects from this gallery, but 
the range has been extended to 
include a few choice French 19th 
and- 20th-century works. In 
other words, the drought of Old 
Masters gets worse and dealers 
are now finding it next to impos- 
sible to gather together enough 
Old. Masters of real quality for 
regular exhibitions. One of the 
results is that yet more dealers 
join the queue waiting to snap up 
19th-century and modern works. 
There is a fine trio in this exhibi- 
tion: a charming small Renoir 
landscape, another by Berthe 
Morisot—all soft blues, greens 
and yellows--and a rather less 
distinguished Vlaminck. Out- 
standing Old Masters include a 
Netscher, a Pieter Brueghel the 
Younger “‘ Misanthrope,’’ and an 
outstanding Fragonard stable 
scene (illustrated in these pages 
on December 10, 1932). Two 
pictures by Boilly add a touch of 
femininity, while the more topo- 
graphical side is supplied by two 
Marieschis and a serene Tironi. 
The exhibition closes on 


“ 


“VIEW OF ROME,” BY KASPAR VAN WITTEL (VANVITELLI) (1674-1736): SHOWING THE CASTEL S. ANGELO. (Oi! on canvas: 25) by 19} ins 


“ STILL-LIFE,” BY PIETER CLAESZ (1600-1661): SIGNED WITH THE MONOGRAM PC., AND 


“ NUTS AND A MOUSE,” BY GIOVANNA GARZONI (?-1673): ONE OF A PAIR OF ATTRACTIVE 
— DATED 1629. (Oil on panel: 24 by 17} ins.) 


STILL-LIFES. (Gouache on parchment: 6} by %} ins 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 








E had made 
up our minds 
to have a water- 
lily pool in this 
garden, and had 
started the excava- 
tion, when the 
decision was made 
to move to the 
West Country. So 
that it will be in the new garden and not this one 
that we shall try to recall what, years ago when we 
had a garden with water in it, we knew of pool 
gardening. With that in mind I have been both 
refreshing my memory of old knowledge, and 
learning new things about water plants, by reading 
such books on the subject as I found I had, notably 
Frances Perry’s ‘‘ Water Gardening ’’;* and, for 
discussion of species and especially of their 
hardiness or otherwise in various conditions, the 
Bulgarian specialist Niklitschek’s ‘‘ Water Lilies 
and Water Plants.’’t 














When, years ago, my wife had a water-lily 
pond made in our first, Surrey, 
garden, two mistakes, worth 
mentioning because they are 
common, were made: the pond 
was imperfectly waterproofed ; and 
it was of uniform depth with sheer 
sides. Leakage of water is a 
nuisance because it has to be made 
good, which means lowering the 
temperature of the water. Water- 
lilies dislike this. And for the 
same reason one should have either 
water-lilies or a fountain, but not, 
according to Miss Perry, both. 
Leakage may also, of course, 
cause troublesome waterlogging of 
surrounding soil. Uniformity of 
depth is a mistake, because it limits 
the choice of species. It is true 
that the very robust species which 
grow in 5 or 6 ft. of water are 
in any case unsuitable for the 


small or medium-sized garden 
pond. But a shallow edge to 
the pool, virtually a _ trough- 


shaped ledge just under the water 
and holding a few inches of soil, 
before the sides plunge to their 
full depth, enables many charming 
aquatics or semi-aquatics to be 
grown. 


There are, of course, worse 

mistakes than those we made. One of them is 
to allow concrete edges to show. Concrete is 
an irredeemably ugly material and should be 
covered with stone or brick. Another is to 
make a very small pool and to try to reproduce 
the irregular form and natural features of a 
lake. Such miniatures always look silly. If 
there is room for only a tiny water garden, 
then let it be simply something of regular shape, 
such as a sunken tub, to contain the water, 
relying on the water plants to supply the beauty. 
As for the other rules; dig deep enough to allow 
for 6 ins. of (reinforced) concrete; for another 
5 ins. of soil on top of the concrete; and for about 
18 ins. of water. Waterproof the surface of the 
concrete, bottom and sides, with special cement— 
builders’ merchants will advise about what to 
use. And provide means of draining the pond. 


Water-lilies are not only the most beautiful 
water plants to grow, the hardy ones are also 
the easiest provided the pool be fully exposed to 
the sun and not shaded by trees. The family is 


WITH “BURGUNDY-RED FLOWERS AS BIG AS SOUP-PLATES ”: 
ONE OF LATOUR MARLIAC’S BEST-KNOWN HYBRIDS. 


WATER GARDENING. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


Nymphaeaceae, and classification is complicated, 
for there are eight genera before we come to 
division into species. As well as the hardy ones, 
there are some very beautiful tender species, with 
blue flowers: they are for the experienced rather 
than the novice water gardener, but they can be 
included in an ordinary English pool in the warmest 
counties, provided they are lifted and taken under 
glass for the winter. And since hardy hybrids 
in a fine range of colours and forms are very 
numerous, it is hardly worth while to plant 
tender water-lilies unless you absolutely must 
have blue ones. 


It is probable that in the case of no other 
family do gardeners owe so much to a single 
inspired and gifted plant-breeder as in that of the 
Nymphaeaceae. Latour Marliac, of Temple-sur- 
Lot, in the south of France, seems to have been 
able to manipulate water-lilies as no man had done 





before and as no man, to my knowledge (but it 
is rusty), has done since. Frances Perry says: 
“... he kept his methods secret and to all intents 
and purposes thay have passed away with him.” 
Not so, fortunately, the great range of superb 
hybrids which he left behind him. 


Of the very strong-growing water-lilies for deep 
water I know nothing, for I never owned a lake 
and, alas, am not likely to. Included among these 
is our fine native Nymphaea alba, which should not 
be planted in a small garden pool. And it may be 
that since my water-gardening day, new breeders 
and their new hybrids have replaced the old ones. 
I shall soon be finding out. Nevertheless, I should 
still grow in my pool some of the water-lilies 
which we grew before. | have some old notes of a 
few varieties. Underlined are Marliac’s ‘‘ Escar- 
boucle '’ described as having burgundy-red flowers 
as big as soup-plates, but with a scribble to say 
that it outgrew the pond. ‘‘ Amabilis "’ has large, 
starry flowers of salmon pink and, when well grown, 
covers 8. sq. ft. of water surface. ‘‘ Caroliniana 


THE WATER-LILY “ ESCARBOUCLE,” 
( Photograph by J. E. Downward.) 


nivea’’ is a white 
nymphaea which is 
very sweet scented 
—quite a number of 
water-lilies are 
fragrant, of course. 
The best white we 
grew, actording to 
my notes, was 
“Albatross’’ and 
the best red ‘“‘Atropurpurea,’’ both Marliac’s. 














A small, and small-flowered, but very neat and 
charming species which I should grow again was 
N. candida. It has the same kind of purity as 
L. candidum. And, for a rose-pink, sweet-scented 
variety, N. carisbrookii. But it would be absurd 
to try to give a “‘ short list ’’ of selected varieties 
after so great lapse of time; even for my own 
purposes I shall consult a water-lily specialist to 
find out what, if any, new things there are. 


Nymphaeas, the water-lilies properly so called, 
are not, of course, the only plants which can be 
grown in pools to float their 
leaves and flowers on the water. 
The other very lovely genus is 
Nelumbo, but no species is really 
hardy in winter in our latitudes. 
For this reason, and also because 
the wandering rootstock can 
colonise the bottom of an entire 
medium-sized pond in one season, 
Nelumbos should be planted in 
tubs which can be sunk beneath 
the water, to be lifted and brought 
under glass in winter. We grew, 
and shall grow again, Nelumbo 
nucifera. We were not very 
successful with it, but it is the 
Lotus jof Indian art and letters, 
and its flowers are magnificent, 
great rose-pink things, a foot in 
diameter, like gigantic paeonies. 
There are white, cream and other 
varieties, and, of course, some other 
species. Unlike water-lilies, the 
lotus often raises leaves and flowers 
well above the surface, thus pro- 
viding a pleasing contrast in levels. 


Some water gardeners plant 
species of Nuphar in their ponds, 
but this always seemed to me 
to be a mistake. They are not 
comparable with water-lily or 
with lotus, and the space is much 
better given to Nymphaeas. The English native 
Nuphar, N. luteum, the Brandy Bottle, looks very 
well in our rivers and lakes, but it is quite out of 
place in a small garden pool. 


In addition to these three genera there are 
large numbers of aquatics of different habit, which 
I will deal with in other articles sooner or later. 
As for the shallow verges of the pool, many belong 
there, but so also do certain bog-loving plants, 
which are not classed as aquatics. Best of these 
are the Ranunculaceae and the Primulas. And of 
the former, our own Caltha palustris, the Marsh 
Marigold or Kingcup, is as good as any. This fine 
plant once had, and for all I know has, a reputation 
as a cure for epileptic fits. The candelabra 
primulas, although they prefer running water, will 
form stately clumps of subtle colour on the verges 
of a garden pool. 


* London. “ Country Life.” 
t English edition. London. Chatto and Windus. 1932. 





may be sent to our Subscription Department. 
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A SIMPLE SOLUTION TO YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT PROBLEM. 


T is a happy fact that one of the simplest solutions to the Christmas Gift problem 
for friends, relatives and business associates at home or abroad is a subscription 
to The Illustrated London News. Fifty-two copies of The Illustrated London News, 
together with the magnificent Christmas Number, will be a continuing reminder of ~~ 
the donor and provide twelve months of interesting reading and the best pictorial 
presentation of the events and personalities of the day. 
For readers in the United Kingdom the simplest way is to place orders with any branch 
of W. H. Smith, Wymans, John Menzies, or any newsagent; or a cheque or postal order 


For readers outside the United Kingdom we suggest the simplest method is to buy 
an International Money Order (obtainable at post offices throughout the world) and 
send this with your requirements to our Subscription Department. 
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THE DELICACY OF FRENCH ART. FINE ENGLISH WATER-COLOURS. 


HE fourteenth Exhibition of Water-colours and Drawings to be 
presented by John Manning at 71 New Bond Street is an 
exceptional collection of no fewer than ninety-seven works. These 
include a distinguished group of twelve Constables which vary from 
the brilliantly executed study of a fisher boy illustrated here to several 
early drawings of 1799. A dramatic evening study of Borrowdale 
was included in the Constable exhibition at Manchester in 1956. 
William Callow is also represented by a group of works-—-strongly 
topographical and full of charm and colour. There is just one Gains- 
borough, a little gem of a drawing, showing a boat moored on a river 
bank, with figures. There is an impressive William Payne of a castle 
in moonlight and a fine Shotter Boys of a Scottish landscape. Of the 
two by Van de Velde the Younger, one, dated 1667, is an outstanding 
study of a French galleon. The exhibition closes on November 25. 
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“SCENE DE CHASSE A COURRE,” ¢, 1882, BY HENRI DE TOULOUSE-LAUTREC, (1864-1901): FROM 
THE REID GALLERY EXHIBITION. (Pencil: 5} by 8} ins.) 





“WELSH LANDSCAPE,” BY JOHN SELL COTMAN (1782-1842): EXECUTED DURING THE 
ARTIST'S FIRST WELSH TOUR IN 1800. (Water-colour: 6} by 11} ins.) 





“NU ALLONGE,” BY ANDRE DUNOYER DE SEGONZAC (BORN 1884): A DRAWING OF GREAT CHARM 
AND SENSUOUSNESS. (Pen and ink: 6} by 10 ins.) 





“ BELGIAN STREET SCENE,” BY WILLIAM CALLOW (1812-1908): ONE OF A GROUP 
OF SEVEN IN THE EXHIBITION. (Water-colour: 8} by 11} ins.) 
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“LA PLAGE A TROUVILLE,” 1914, BY PIERRE-MARIE-ALFRED CHAPUIS (19th cent.-1942): 
A BOUDIN-LIKE BEACH SCENE. (Pastel: 74 by 11} ins.) 


|= first anniversary exhibition of the Reid Gallery, 23 Cork Street, W.1, consists 
of twenty small works and is devoted to water-colours, drawings and pastels 

by French masters of the 19th and 20th centuries. Works, even by modern 
masters, are becoming increasingly scarce, especially at modest prices, and exhibi- 
tions such as these give the collector an opportunity to purchase minor works by 
major artists. There are three small Boudin drawings, all quick sketches, and 
a pastel very much from the same stable, by Chapuis, illustrated here. There 
is a medium-sized water-colour of the artist’s son by Van Dongen, who seems to 
have newly returned to fashion—at any rate in Paris; and a highly important pen 
and sepia drawing by Géricault, which has been exhibited all over the place. 
Helleu is represented by two typical female studies, Jongkind by a brisk, lively 
landscape, Guys by a drawing of two horsemen, Matisse by one of his exquisitely 
refined heads which utilise the minimum of lines, and Picasso by a late bull-fight 
deodie of the kind over which opinions are sharply divided. There are also ; 
characteristic and delightful drawings by Camille Pissarro and Suzanne Valadon. ; “$TUDY OF A FISHER BOY,” BY JOHN CONSTABLE (1776-1837): A RARE AND 
The exhibition closes on November 19. ; MAGNIFICENT DRAWING—-DONE BETWEEN 1824 AND 1827. (Water-colour: 11) by % ins. 
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AMID TIME-HONOURED ANNUAL PAGEANTRY: THE QUEEN ON HER WAY TO THE LOF 


Riding in the Irish State Coach and escorted by the Household Cavalry, the 
Queen and Prince Philip were the centres of the sumptuous pageantry which 
accompanied the annual State Opening of Parliament, on November 1. They 
took the traditional processional route: the Mall, Horse Guards Arch, White- 
hall, and Parliament Square, and thence to the House of Lords. The procession 
is seen here on the final stage of its journey from Buckingham Palace, crossing 
Old Palace Yard, with St. Stephen’s Porch and Westminster Hall in the back- 
ground, and the equestrian statue of Richard Coeur de Lion immediately 





behind the crowds a little further to the right. Westminster Abbey is out of 
sight on the left. Following some distance behind the Irish Coach are four 
State landaus bearing members of the Royal Household. The Queen was 
wearing the magnificent Diadem which was made for George IV, but on arrival 
at the Palace of Westminster she exchanged this for the Imperial State Crown, 
and also donned her crimson Parliamentary robe. The Duke of Edinburgh 
wore the uniform of Admiral of the Fleet. Timed to coincide with the Queen's 
arrival at the Royal Entrance, the King’s Troop, Royal Horse Artillery, fired a 
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HE LORDS TO PERFORM THE CEREMONY OF THE STATE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 


t of 


41-gun salute in nearby St. James’s Park. Watched by the King and Queen of 
Nepal, and by Crown Prince Constantine of Greece and his sister, Princess 
Sophia, the Queen delivered her speech at the opening of the new session of 
Parliament. Among the points she made were the following: that the Govern- 
ment would convene a conference to review the Constitution of the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland; that a Bill would be introduced to enable Sierra 
Leone to achieve its independence; that efforts would be made to restore the 
self-government of Malta on firm foundations, and to expand the island's 


economy; that legislation would be introduced to reorganise and improve 
Covent Garden Market; that pensions would be increased; that a Bill would 
be introduced to provide better means ‘of dealing with young offenders in 
England and Wales; that legislation would be introduced to check abuses by 
registered clubs; that measures would be taken to promote economic growth 
in the Highlands and Islands; and that legislation was being prepared to provide 
financial assistance towards a replacement for the Queen Mary, and to make 
possible the construction of a Hyde Park underground garage 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
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MARMOSETS AND THEIR PECULIARITIES 


3 yreet apengpnand 1, in the English edition of his 
book on peculiar things, published in 1535, 
tells us that ‘‘ Some beasts be ordained for man’s 
mirth, as apes, marmosets and popinjays.”’ Apes, 
by which that author seems to have meant monkeys 
in general, and parrots (popinjays) had probably 
been known for some time in Europe, but marmo- 
sets, which are exclusively South American, could 
not have been known until after 1492, the year 
Columbus reached the West Indies. In con- 
siderably less than 40 years, allowing time for the 
Spaniards and Portuguese to reach and penetrate 
into South America and for their 
return home, the marmoset must 
have become a popular pet. The 
first Europeans into South 
America had found that the 
Indians there, the women 
especially, carried marmosets 
around with them as pets, and 
even in the 1gth century Bartlett 
was reporting that the women of 
the Peruvian Amazon region kept 
marmosets in their long hair. 
From this shelter the monkeys 
would come out to feed on spiders 
and insects, returning to the long 
hair of their owners when feeding 
time was ended. 

So far as one can tell from 
scanty references in the literature 
the marmosets and the fashion for 
keeping them had soon spread to 
Europe, and presumably Guido 
Reni epitomised the fashion of the 
day when he included a marmo- 
set in his painting ‘‘ Rape of 
Helen.” Certainly on through the 
17th and 18th centuries the 
fashionable ladies of Europe seem 
to have lavished more tenderness 
on them than those of later 
generations bestowed on their 
lap-dogs, carrying them up their 
sleeves or in any other handy 
hiding place. But fashions change 
in marmosets as in anything else, 
and although it is not possible to 
be certain which species were first 
favourites the likelihood is that it 
was mainly the common marmo- 
set. During the 19th century, 
however, this was displaced by 
the white-eared marmoset. Later, 
this species became rare, and 
collectors in South America had 
to fall back once again on the 
common marmoset, which came 
once more into favour. 

The word “‘marmoset”’ is said 
to be from the Latin for ivory, 
and some form of it appears to 
have been applied to small ivory 
figurines. Later, in the French, it 
came to mean a small boy or a 
very short man, and in due course 
it was applied to the small figures 
carved on fonts in churches, and 
by the 16th century, when the first 
of these small South American 
monkeys had reached Europe, it 
had passed into current usage 
for any small grotesque figure, 
especially those having a resem- 
blance to the human being. 
Perhaps quaint should be used instead of grotesque 
for it seems that the word was used rather as a 
term of affection or at least of kindly tolerance. 

Much of this is, however, speculative and much 
must have depended on the age of the marmosets 
seen, or on the species. There are several instances 
of marmosets having bred in captivity, especially 
in the south of Europe and even as far north as 
England, as early as the 18th century, and possibly 
before this. The young are nearly hairless and 
have been described as excessively ugly. There is 
also a very early account of how the young 
marmosets clung at first to the mother’s breast and 
later climbed on to her back to be carried about. 
Then, when she was tired of this, she is said to have 
put her back against a solid object and dislodged 
the youngsters by rubbing against it. This done, 
the father would then come forward and take the 
babies on to his own back. 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


As to the species, some are ugly by human 
standards, and Ivan T. Sanderson has described 
the silver marmoset as “one of the most pre- 
posterously colored animals imaginable.’’ Its 
fur is white, long and silky, the tail jet black, 
ears and face naked and bright pink with red 
blotches, the top of the head flat and bald. The 
piebald marmoset is similar but with the face and 
ears black. Martin’s marmoset is dark brown with 
its bald face puce, the ears spotted with blue, 





A MARMOSET'S IDIOSYNCRASY: GAZING WITH AN UNCONCERNED AIR AT A LIVE TORTOISE PLACED NEAR 
IT, ALTHOUGH IT SHOWED EVERY SIGN OF TERROR AT THE SIGHT OF THE SHELL OF A DEAD ONE. 





SHARING A RADIANT-HEAT LAMP WITH A DRENCHED SPATROW: THE SAME MARMOSET WHICH WAS KEPT 
WARM BY MEANS OF THIS LAMP, AND SHOWED NO MORE THAN 
FLEDGLING SPARROW, WHICH HAD FALLEN INTO THE DUCK-POND, SHARED IT WITH HIM. 


Photographs by Jane Burton. 


hands and feet clothed with white fur but pink on 
the undersides. 

It may have been merely the physical appear- 
ance of the marmosets that prompted the mirth 
referred to by Bartholomew, or it may have been, 
and more likely was, that because people in those 
days had a greatly different attitude to animals, 
they went out of their way to use them as the 
unwitting subjects for comic situations. There is, 
for example, one anecdote from the 18th century 
of a marmoset that showed a partiality for goldfish 
kept in “a bason of water.’ Whether primarily 
out of consideration for the animal's peculiar 
tastes or with a view to embarrassing it is not 
known, but its owner presented it with small 
live eels. These “ frighted him much at first, by 
twisting round his neck; he however soon called 
forth resolution enough to master and eat them.” 
In the early part of the rgth century, Isidore 


NORMAL CURIOSITY WHEN THIS 


Geoffrey Saint-Hilaire, son of Etienne, the famous 
French naturalist, seems to have experimented 
in the matter of fright, but probably with more 
serious intent, and using a maned tamarin, one 
of the near relatives of the marmosets. He placed 
before it a picture of a wasp and one of a cat, and 
at sight of each of these the tamarin took fright. 
When shown pictures of a grasshopper and of a 
beetle, however, it merely tried to eat them. 

An innate aversion to wasps is understandable 
because of their warning colours, but there is 
no prior reason why the picture of a cat should 
represent an hereditary enemy. 
Marmosets and tamarins live high 
in the tree-tops in the Amazon 
Basin where small or medium- 
sized felines should not be familiar 
figures. The black-plumed 
marmoset I have had for some 
time has never shown fear of cats 
nor of dogs. Nor did it show fear 
of the feline genet that lived in the 
same room, although admittedly 
the two were separated by a 
barrier of wire-netting. On the 
contrary, at sight of any of these 
it would make a particular low 
soft sound that it used as a greet- 
ing when one of its human friends 
puts in an appearance. Yet it took 
fright in a quite unexpected 
manner, while remaining 
composed on other occasions 
when one would have expected 
it to show fear. 

The marmoset spends its time 
in my daughter’s photographic 
studio and, so far as anyone 
can remember, had shown no 
particular fear or anxiety when 
strangers go into the studio or 
when photographic apparatus of 
various kinds are in use or being 
moved about. Then one day the 
shell of a deceased tortoise, 4 ins. 
long, cleaned and polished, was 
placed on a table. It had been 
accepted purely as a decorative 
object, and as such was placed, 
in the way these things are, where 
it could be readily seen. The 
marmoset took exception to it at 
once and made appropriate scold- 
ing sounds at it, from a distance 
of about 10 ft. At first we were 
puzzled to know the cause of this 
display, and when it seemed 
possible tnat the tortoise’s shell 
was the offending object it was 
picked up and carried across 
the room, to be put out of the 
marmoset’s sight. As the shell 
was moved across the room the 
marmoset exhibited every sign 
of terror. 

There seemed to be no possible 
reason why this should have 
caused so much fear in an animal 
that normally lives in the tree- 
tops. Accordingly, we tried 
various tests. The silhouette of 
a tortoise cut out of cardboard 
was shown to the marmoset, who 
exhibited no more than ordinary 
curiosity. My daughter painted 
a picture of a tortoise, of similar size to the 
shell, and this also merely aroused curiosity. 
Furthermore, when a live tortoise of about the 
same size was shown to it, again only normal 
curiosity was evoked. 

To be sure that there was no mistake, the 
tortoise’s shell was again carried across the room, 
and again the marmoset reacted violently to it. 
When the marmoset had regained its composure 
the picture of a tortoise was again shown to 
it, and also the living tortoise, but with no unusual 
result. Perhaps it was that the shell was polished 
and a trick of light on it had had some adverse 
effect, and that is about all one can say of this 
episode. It is the more astonishing, nevertheless, 
that when a grass snake was brought into the 
studio to be photographed, the marmoset merely 
moved its ground slightly and sniffed in its 
direction. Certainly there was no sign of fear. 
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THE EDUCATION OF BRITISH YOUTH—LXXIV. 


IPSWICH 


SCHOOL. 
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THE HEADMASTER, MR. P. H. F. MERMAGEN, WITH SENIOR BOYS OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL’S MAIN ENTRANCE. 


Ipswich School is an extremely ancient Foundation, going back with an unbroken 
history at least to 1399. It appears first as a foundation of members of the 
Merchant Guild for the education of their children in those things that seemed 
to them to be most vital and was in the beginning a Town-School, connected 
very closely with the Guild of Corpus Christi. In 1482 Richard Felaw (Portman 
of Ipswich, eight times Bailiff, and twice Member of Parliament for the 


Borough) left houses and lands for the accommodation and support of the 
School. From very early times it was characteristic of the School that poor 
boys of promise were taught free, side by side with the paying sons of 
prosperous Burgesses and professional men of Ipswich. For a brief spell 
from 1527 to 1530, Cardinal Wolsey (himself probably an Old Boy), showering 
rich endowments on the School, raised it in status above [Continued overleaf. 


Photograph specially taken for ‘‘ The Illustrated London News’ by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency Ltd. 
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es an EVERYDAY LIFE AT 


A 
BOYS OF THE FOURTH FORM CARRYING OUT AN EXPERIMENT 
DIRECTION OF MR. T. H. L. GLOVER. SOME DISTINGUISHED SCIENTISTS 


IN CHEMISTRY UNDER THE 
STUDIED AT IPSWICH. 


BEFORE LIGHTS-OUT IN A SCHOOL HOUSE DORMITORY. SENIOR BOYS HAVE INDIVIDUAL 
PARTITIONED SPACES. THE SCHOOL HAS MANY FAMOUS OLD BOYS. 


MEMBERS OF THE ARMY SECTION OF THE COMBINED CADET FORCE ON PARADE. THE FORCE 


IS COMMANDED BY MAJOR P. J. HILL. 
FUTURE OLYMPIC COMPETITORS? A GROUP OF ATHLETES FROM THE SENIOR 
DISCUSSING A PROGRAMME WITH MAJOR P. J. HILL. 


THE CHORISTERS SEEN OUTSIDE THE CHAPEL—BUILT IN MID-19TH CENTURY THE SCHOOL YACHT CLUB SAILING ON THE RIVER DEBEN AT WALDRINGFIELD, A FEW MILES FROM THE SCHOOL. 

AS A GIFT FROM THE TOWNSPEOPLE. IT HAS BEEN ENLARGED THIS YEAR WITH WHITE SAILS AND SUNNY WATERS MAKING A DELIGHTFUL PICTURE 

Continued.| the great colleges of Eton and Winchester, and attracted boys to next thirty years the management of affairs was from Whitehall, but in 1565 

it from all parts of England. The great Cardinal drew up a new plan of educa- Queen Elizabeth granted Ipswich School a Charter which set out the disadvan- 

tion to be followed, and had published a special Latin grammar for use in the tages of remote control, and gave back the management into local hands. 

School. With the Cardinal's fall from favour the endowments were forfeited Soon after this change, local merchants and former scholars made a series 

to the Crown, but Henry VIII allowed the School to continue at something of benefactions, several of which were to enable boys of the School to complete 

above its original status by making an annual Royal Grant in its aid. For the their education at Cambridge. As a survival, perhaps, from the days of 
Photographs specially taken for “* The Illustrated London 
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HOOL OF ANCIENT FOUNDATION. 


AN INDUSTRIOUS SCENE IN THE WELL-EQUIPPED CARPENTER’S SHOP, WHERE BOYS ARE SEEN 
MAKING CANOES FOR USE ON THE RIVER DEBEN. 


BOYS QUEUEING FOR THE WEEKLY POCKET MONEY IN WESTWOOD HOUSE—OPENED UNDER 
MR. P. T. MARSDEN IN JANUARY 1954, AND NOW THE SECOND MAIN BOARDING HOUSE. 


A “CASUALTY ": THE SENIOR BOY SCOUT TROOP PRACTISING FIRST AID UNDER THE SUPERVISION 
OF THE PATROL LEADER, R.L. TREWBY. GROUP SCOUTMASTER, MR. N. T. STONEX, LOOKS ON. 


OAK APPLE DAY IS REMEMBERED BY THE SCHOOL AND BOYS BRING OAK LEAVES TO SCHOOL. 
THOSE WHO FORGET ARE “ THRASHED” BY BEARERS OF NETTLES. 
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AN “OLD SCHOOL CUSTOM”: BOYS LEAVING THEIR DORMITORIES BY AN 
ESCAPE LADDER FOR AN EARLY MORNING DIP 


Prince’s visit is commemorated by the Albert Scholarship. New playing 


HOW TO MAKE A FORWARD DEFENSIVE STROKE: BOYS RECEIVING INSTRUCTION FROM MR. I. D. PRIOR (RIGHT) 
AND G. C. PERKINS, COUNTY PROFESSIONAL. 


Cardinal’s College, the Headmaster was allowed to take paying boarders, so 
that the sons of Suffolk squires and parsons, and others from farther afield 
continued to mix with the Town boys, rich and poor, to the mutual benefit 
of all concerned. In the middle of the 19th century the School moved to its 
present site in Henley Road, where the Foundation Stone was laid by the 
Prince Consort, and the Chapel built as a gift from the Townspeople. The 


News” by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency Lid. 


fields and a modern block of buildings were provided out of their ancient 
endowments by the Governors between the two World Wars, and during the 
past century a number of perpetual prizes and University Exhibitions have 
been endowed, some of them by, or in memory of, Old Boys. Throughout 
five centuries, the special characteristics of the School [Continued overleaf. 
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IPSWICH SCHOOL: SCENES AT A 
FAMOUS SCHOOL IN SUFFOLK. 


STUDY AND CONCENTRATION 

IN THE HOLDEN LIBRARY, 

NAMED AFTER A FORMER 
HEADMASTER. 


Continued.| have  per- 
sisted—the mixing of 
boys of all sorts; finan- 
cial help to those who 
needed it; the build- 
ing of character rather 
than the imparting of 
mere learning; the 
generosity of local people 
and O.1.s in_ helping 
others, and in keeping 
the material side of the 
School abreast of the 
times; the direction of 
affairs in the hands of 
the Headmaster, who, 
under local and impar- 
tial Governors enjoyed 
freedom from bureau- 
cratic control. The 
material fortunes of the 
School may have fluc- 
tuated from time to 
time, but the success of 
the foregoing principles 
is reflected, not only in 
the list of Old Boys who 
have made great names 
for themselves, but more 
especially in the never- 
ceasing flow of men of 
lesser [Continued opposite. 


MEMBERS OF BARCLAY HEAD SOCIETY DRAWING A SECTION OF A IST CENTURY A.D. DITCH AT COMBRETOVIUM, 
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NEAR BAYLHAM, SIX MILES FROM THE SCHOOL. 
Photographs specially taken for’ The Illustrated London News’ by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency Lid. 


MORNING BREAK: A CORNER 
OF THE NEW SCIENCE BLOCK, 
BUILT WITH THE AID OF 
THE INDUSTRIAL FUND, IS 
VISIBLE IN THE CENTRE. 


Continued.] note who have 
played their part in 
serving the life of Town 
and State to the best of 
their abilities. Among 
famous Old Boys may 
be mentioned: Thomas 
Howard, Duke of Nor- 
folk; Cardinal Wolsey; 
Jeremy Collier; Sir H. 
Rider Haggard; Sir 
Charles Sherrington ; and 
Sir Edward Poynter, 
Prominent former Head- 
masters include Rev. 
John King, Master from 
1767-1798, Dr. Rigaud 
(later Bishop of Antigua) 
and Dr. Holden, Head- 
master for twenty-five 
years until 1883, one of 
the greatest of Greek 
Scholars. 


(Left.) 
THE CHAPLAIN ADDRESSING 
THE SCHOOL IN THE ATTRAC- 
TIVE NEW HALL. THE FOUN- 
DATION STONE WAS LAID BY 
THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 


STUDYING POND LIFE AT FIRST HAND: SENIOR BOYS BUSY WITH NETS AND 
THERMOMETER ON TOP FIELD. IN CHARGE IS MR. P. PETRIE (LEFT.) 
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RELAYING MESSAGES IN SPACE: 
THE PHILCO COURIER SATELLITE. 
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JUST BEFORE FINAL TESTS: PHILCO ENGINEERS EXAMINING THE COMPLEX OF ELECTRONIC 
EQUIPMENT MOUNTED IN POSITION ON THE SATELLITE’S INNER STRUCTURE. 


A MINIATURE MARVEL OF ELECTRONICS: A TINY—BUT VERY TOUGH—TRANSISTOR 
DEVELOPED BY PHILCO FOR USE IN THE SATELLITE 


These photographs give some. idea of the incredibly complex electronic equip- 
ment of the U.S. Army Courier Satellite, whose main purpose is to relay at 
high speed military messages between ground stations by means of microwave 
radio. It can accept and store coded messages from one station, and, on 
command, deliver them to another. Recording and transmitting simultaneously, 
Courier has a capacity of 3,400,000 words a day. A successful launching 

reported in an earlier issue—took place on October 4, when the U.S. Army 
Secretary had a message relayed. The 500-Ib. satellite was conceived by the 
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A BALANCED MODEL OF THE COURIER SATELLITE BEING TESTED UNDER CONDITIONS 
ENCOUNTERED DURING LAUNCHING BY THE THOR-ABLE-STAR ROCKET. 





ONE OF THE SATELLITE’S “EARS”: A MICROWAVE RECEIVER, BUILT AT PHILCO’S PLANT IN 


PHILADELPHIA. IT RECEIVES MESSAGES TO BE RELAYED ROUND THE WORLD 


U.S. Army Signal Research and Development Laboratories and designed and 
developed by Philco at its Western Development Laboratories in Palo Alto, 
California. It has been described as the forerunner of a vast intercontinental 
communications network which will enable the Services to relay detailed and 
highly secret messages at great speed. It would be difficult to “ jam "’ and is 
not subject to natural interference often affecting normal radio communica- 
tions. Its equipment is operated by about 20,000 cells on Courier’s outer surface 
which convert the sun’s energy into power for the entire electronic system. 
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THE WORLD OF THE CINEMA. 











i ke [IXKEE resounding slaps are administered in the 
course of “‘ Beat Girl,’’ and all three delighted 
me and made me long for more because they were 
so well-deserved. The nymph of the title is 
a fifteen-year-older called Jennifer, who leads a 
double life in the home of her father, a well 
to-do architect (David Farrar). She pretends 
to be a studious and withdrawn art-student, 
but secretly leaves the house after bedtime to 
attend wild jiving parties, where a particular 
admirer called Dave (Adam Faith) nightly strums 
his guitar. 


Her father brings home a second wife from 
France (Noelle Adam), who finds her step- 
daughter so moody and unfriendly that she 
suddenly loses her equable temper and delivers 
Slap Number One. Jennifer thereupon sets about 
discovering that her stepmother has a dubious 
Parisian past, and makes trouble between the 
discomfited lady and her father. She really is an 
exacerbating damsel. She tries hard to work her 
way into a strip-teasing cabaret, but is told that 
being only fifteen she had better go home. So 
she takes her dreary gang along with her and 
throws a party in her father’s drawing-room late 
at night. Down comes stepmother from her bed- 
room, orders everyone to go, and delivers Slap 
Number Two—on the face of the guitarist Dave, 
who is so surprised that he says: “‘ Lady, you took 
a liberty !'’ This wins a big laugh, even from the 
young folk in the audience who have been taking 
it all quite seriously. 


Slap Number Three is administered when 
father comes home, finds the place a jiving 
shambles, and is at last moved to give his awful 
daughter a cuff on the cheek. Hitherto he has 
had no counter to her insolence, except an 
occasional: ‘‘ That ’s enough!’’ But the sight of 
her playmates is too much for this architect 
altogether, and when he sends them all packing 
Jennifer follows them into the night and stupidly 
vets herself involved in the murder of the 





FROM “SATURDAY NIGHT AND SUNDAY MORNING "—-A BRITISH LION FILM ADAPTED FROM 
ALAN SILLITOE’S BEST-SELLING NOVEL: DOREEN (SHIRLEY ANNE FIELD) JIVING WITH ARTHUR, 
THE LOCAL DON JUAN (ALBERT FINNEY), WHILE ARTHUR'S COUSIN BERT (NORMAN ROSSINGTON) 


LOOKS ON. (WARNER.) 
proprietor of the strip-tease joint for which she 


has long evinced such yearnings. 


Two critics whom | do not frequently quote 
on this page have striking views on this 


‘ROTTEN TO THE CORE. 
By ALAN DENT. 


sulky minx of fifteen’’ returns tearfully “‘to her 
strangely tolerant dad.” 

There is certainly more honesty in ‘ Saturday 
Night and Sunday Morning,” a far from edifying 


OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE. 





ALBERT FINNEY, WHO IS APPEARING IN “SATURDAY 
NIGHT AND SUNDAY MORNING ” (BRITISH LION). 
Alan Dent writes: ‘In the film made from Alan 
Sillitoe’s best-selling novel, ‘ Saturday Night and Sunday 
Morning,’ the new ‘wonder boy,’ Albert Finney, 
certainly has the ball at his feet, and it wil! be interesting 
to see where and how he kicks it. He has an odd kind 
of aggressive charm which served him well even in so 
difficult a part as Macbeth (at Birmingham over two 
years ago); and since then he has played Shakespeare 
at Stratford-on-Avon and understudied Laurence 
Olivier there. The part of Arthur Seaton—a kind of 
Nottingham Don Juan—could not have suited Mr. 
Finney better if Mr. Sillitoe had written his novel 
with this particular young actor in mind. This British 
Lion film began an obviously prosperous career on 
October 26 at the Warner Theatre.” 


saga of Nottingham 
faithfully adapted by 
the author himself 
from Alan _ Sillitoe’s 
highly successful novel 
of the same name. 
The film has the faults 
of the novel: it has an 
exposition rather than 
a plot: it has no 
immediate significance 
and no kind of satis- 
factory ending. It is 
the unsparing, 
unalleviated story of 
a factory-hand, a 
bicycle-maker, whose 
ideal of living is to get 
sick-drunk every 
week-end and make 
lengthy love to the 
wives of his workmates 
at every ready 
opportunity. 


It would be 
possible to get “ very 
angry indeed’ about 
this one also. Its 
triumphant lack of 


the ordinary decencies makes even D. H. Law- 
rence’s similar but much deeper book, ‘ Sons 
and Lovers,"’ appear seemly by comparison. At 
the risk of appearing old-fashioned or just plain 





staggering film (almost harrowingly well 
directed by Edmond T. Greville). One 
is the critic of The Times, who says with 
non-committal urbanity: ‘ It would be 
possible to get very angry indeed about 
‘ Beat Girl’ and the tendency it stands 
for, but it is actually no worse and no 
better than others of its kind.” Then 
why not attack the Aind with some whole- 
some anger? The other is the critic of 
The News of the World, of all papers, who 
treats the affair with proper scorn and 
remarks that in the end the “sullen, 





—Oriental, 
Missable. 
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old, | must opine that the less responsible sections 
of the younger generation are going to take an 
unholy joy in this film, and I must deplore the 
sight of them doing so. Its random little stoat 
of a hero does, it is true, get a beating-up in a fair- 
ground. But in no time he is on his pins again, 
and making love to a new girl who is, for once 
in a way, unmarried already, and who insists upon 
an engagement-ring before she becomes, in the 
other sense, too much engaged. 


But there is, as I have said, a kind of honesty 
about this film’s blunt realism. This springs partly 
from the direction of Karel Reisz, who catches the 
authentic atmosphere of Nottingham, and partly 
from Albert Finney’s quite outstanding and 
amiable portrait of the un-amiable Arthur. 


Yet further violence and brashness are to be 
found in ‘‘ The Criminal ’’—well written by Alun 
Owen, well directed by Joseph Losey, but as 
nauseating as a choked drain. This is a 
harsh and hideous story of prison life, with 
Stanley Baker as a convict who has the comfort 
of knowing that he has hidden a huge amount of 
swag in the middle of a field, where it will (he 
hopes) be waiting for him on his release. He 
has a suave double-crossing friend ‘‘ outside ”’ 
(smilingly played by Sam Wanamaker), and there is 
a particularly subtle study of a warder by the 
brilliant Irish actor, Patrick Magee. Here again 
there are erotic interludes between the released 
prisoner and his mistress, which go as far as such 
things can possibly go in a public viewing, and 
which will make the jiving classes pop-eyed 
with delight. 


Just when I was about to yield to hot indigna- 
tion on this account I remembered Miss Bea Lillie’s 
friend, Maud, who was told to her face by the cool 
Miss Lillie herself that she was just rotten, rotten 
to the core! Serene disapprobation like that is 
perhaps the best face to put on all these ebullitions 
of our times at their worst. 


The Sillitoe film is accompanied by a quite 
exceptional little documentary called ‘“‘ A Place 
poetic direction by Basil Wright, 


for Gold ’”’- 





SHOWN IN BASIL WRIGHT'S OUTSTANDING DOCUMENTARY, 
“ A PLACE FOR GOLD,” WHICH DESCRIBES ACTIVITIES PAST 
AND PRESENT OF THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF GOLD- 
SMITHS: AN EXQUISITE GOLD WINE-COASTER OF 1814, MADE 
BY APPRENTICES OF THE FAMOUS BRITISH CRAFTSMAN, 
PAUL STORR. (WARNER). 
Photograph reproduced by courtesy of The Worshipful Company of 
Goldsmiths. 


eloquent script by Paul Dehn, ingenious music by 
James Bernard—which vividly shows 





OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 


“THE DARK AT THE TOP OF THE STAIRS" (Warner-Pathé. Generally 
Released, October 31).—Tense American domestic drama. Enjoyable. 
* FOXHOLE IN CAIRO" (British Lion: Generally Released, October 31).— skill. 
Complex and torrid Egyptian yarn. Passable. 
“THE TWO FACES OF DR. JEKYLL” (Columbia: Generally Released, 
November 7).—R. L. Stevenson's immortally disturbing story given a kind of 
face-lift but rightly kept in period. Shudderable. 
“SOLOMON AND SHEBA " (United Artists: Generally Released, November 7). 
pseudo-Biblical, rather silly, and undoubtedly splendiferous. 


us how every variety of golden object 
(from the workaday wedding-ring to 
the lovely toth-century gold wine- 
coaster here illustrated) has been hand- 
wrought with infinite patience and expert 
A few privileged critics had the 
luck to be invited to lunch at Goldsmiths’ 
Hall in the City just before the film’s 
private showing. The _ port-decanter 
circulated in this same exquisite coaster, 
and it was a sharp pleasure to recognise 
it again in the film in all its golden 
3 glory. 
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NOVEMBER 12, 1960 


PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC 


LATE COMMISSIONER J. 

Commissioner John Allan, who 
was Chief of Staff of the Salvation 
Army from 1946 to 1953, died at 
his home in Florida on Novem- 
ber 2 at the age of seventy-three. 
He was the first American to hold 
this international post and he was 
stationed in London during his 
appointment. He was noted for 
his work in both World “Wars. 


THE 


A GREAT GREEK CONDUCTOR: THE 
LATE MR. DIMITRI MITROPOULOS. 
Mr. Dimitri Mitropoulos, who was 
for many years conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra, died in Milan 
at the age of sixty-four. He 
studied at Athens, Brussels and 
Berlin and after he had made an 
international reputation he was 
made conductor of the Minnea- 
polis Symphony Orchestra in 1937. 


ILLUSTRATED 


A PIONEER OF FILM COMEDY: THE 
LATE MACK SENNETT. 
Mack Sennett, the American film 
pioneer, who died in Hollywood on 
November 5 at the age of seventy- 
six, was the creator of the police 
comedies ‘‘ Keystone Cops.” He 
was the first to realise the poten- 
tialities of Charles Chaplin and 
launched him on his screen career. 
Sennett’s famous early comedies 


LONDON NEWS 


A FORMER ASTRONOMER ROYAL: 
THE LATE SIR H. SPENCER JONES. 
Sir Harold Spencer Jones, who 
was Astronomer Royal from 1933 
to 1955, was one of the most 
prominent astronomers of his 
generation. He died in London on 
November 3 at the age of seventy. 
It was under his guidance that the 
Royal Observatory was removed 
from Greenwich to Herstmonceux. 
He was knighted in 1943. 
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FORMER C.-IN-C., GERMAN NAVY: 
THE LATE GRAND ADML. RAEDER. 
Grand Admiral Erich Raeder, who 
died on November 6, aged eighty- 
four, was mainly responsible for 
the re | of the German 
Navy after orld War I with 
“ — battleships." He was 
released from Spandau Prison in 
1955, after serving nine years for 
war crimes, on grounds of advanced 
age and ill health. 


relied chiefly on slapstick. | 
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(Left.) ; 
WINNER OF THE 1960 { 
NOBEL PRIZE FOR 
CHEMISTRY: 
PROF. W. F. LIBBY. 
Professor Willard | 
Libby, of the United 
States, has been 
awarded the Nobel | 
Prize in Chemistry for 
inventing the carbon- 
14 method of deter- 
mining age in archzo- 
logy and other 
sciences. He was pre- 
viously Professor of 
Chemistry at Chicago 
University. } 


(Right.) 
WINNER OF THE 1960 
NOBEL PRIZE FOR 

PHYSICS: 

PROF. D. GLASER. 
Professor Donald 
Glaser, of the United 
States, has won this 
year’s prize for his 
invention of the 
bubble chamber, an 
apparatus in which 

ementary particles 
can be traced in 
liquids. Professor 
Glaser, thirty-four, is 
at the University of 

California. 


eae end 


PUBLISHER OF THE UNEXPURGATED VERSION OF “ LADY 
CHATTERLEY’S LOVER”: SIR ALLEN LANE, CHAIRMAN 
OF PENGUIN BOUKS 
Sir Allen Lane, who founded Penguin Books in 1936, 
stated at a Press conference on November 2, after his 
Company was found not guilty of publishing an obscene 
work, that it was expected another 300,000 co) would 
be published in addition to the 200,000 already printed. 
Publication date was fixed at November 10. 


HONOURED AT A DINNER GIVEN 


BY THE ROYAL AERO CLUB: 


MR. F. CHICHESTER (LEFT), WHO WON THE SOLO ATLANTIC YACHT RACE. 

Seen here with Mr. Chichester are (1. to r.) Air Commodore A. H. 

Wheeler, Mr. Peter Masefield, Colonel R. L. Preston, C.B.E., Honorary 

Secretary-General to the Royal Aero Club. Mr. Chichester flew solo 
to Australia in 1929, and Australia to New Zealand in 1931. 


A FAMOUS RUSSIAN SOLDIER 
MARSHAL TIMOSHENKO. 
Marshal Timoshenko, who 
stopped the German advance on 
Moscow in the Second World 
War, has been relieved of his 


General Komarov. Marshal 
Timoshenko, who is sixty-five, 
has reached norma! retiring age. 


AN EXPERT ON INSECTS: THE LATE 
DR. H. SCOTT, F.RS. 

Dr. Hugh Scott, who died on 
e of seventy- 
eeper in the 

wee | at the 
(Natural History) 
from 1930 until his retirement in 

1948. He took part in many ex- 

peditions in South-Western Arabia 

in 1937-38 and he travelled later 
in Ethiopia. 


+ 


(Right.) 
KILLED IN AN ACCI- 
DENT IN THE CONGO: 
THE LATE COLONEL 
McCARTHY. 
Colonel Justin Mc- 
Carthy, who was the 
Irish Deputy Chief of 
Staff of the United 
Nations forces in the 
Congo, was killed in 
a car accident in 
Leopoldville on 
He was 
forty-five. Colonel 
McCarthy arrived 
with the Irish troops 
in the Congo in July. 


(Left.) 
A PROTEST AGAINST 
THE RHODESIAN 
GOVERNMENT : SIR 
ROBERT TREDGOLD 
Sir Robert Tredgold, 
the Federal Rhodesian 
Chief Justice, on 
November 1 gave in 
his resignation in pro- 
test at the Law and 
Order (Maintenance) 
i he said 
basic 





CELEBRATING HIS WINETIETH BIRTHDAY: VISCOUNT 
SAMUEL, POLITICIAN AND PHILOSOPHER. HE WAS LIBERAL 
LEADER, HOUSE OF LORDS, 1944-1955. 

Viscount Samuel, elder Statesman of the Liberal Party, 
celebrated his ninetieth birthday on November 6 with a 
family luncheon at his home in London. Viscount 
Samuel first entered Parliament in 1902, when he was 
Liberal Member for Cleveland Division of the North 
Riding of Yorkshire. 


| 
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TO BE USED FOR ARMY TRANSPORT AND SPECIALLY DESIGNED TO 
OPERATE FROM SHORT STRIPS OF ROUGH LAND: THE FIRST OF THIRTY- 


SIX CANADIAN DE HAVILLAND BEAVER AIRCRAFT THE MAIN PARTS MARINE 
MAXIMUM SPEED IS OVER 50 KNOTS. SHE WAS TO 


OF WHICH ARE TO BE MANUFACTURED IN TORONTO AND THEN 
DELIVERED TO THE PRITISH ARMY AIR CORPS. 
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LEAVING THE VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS YARD AT BARROW-IN-FURNESS FOR 


don ho by me 


A NEW BRITISH FAST PATROL BOAT WHICH LEFT 
PORTSMOUTH ON NOVEMBER 7 FOR A 2000-MILE 
DEMONSTRATION TOUR IN THE BALTIC: THE VOSPER 
FEROCITY, POWERED BY TWO BRISTOL SIDDELEY 





FURTHER FITTING AT FALMOUTH: THE 
GREAT NEW 42,500-TON P. & 0.-ORIENT 
PASSENGER LINER ORIANA. SHE IS DUE 
TO MAKE HER MAIDEN VOYAGE TO 





IN TRAINING ON THE TOWPATH AT OXFORD: CROWN PRINCE HARALD OF 

NORWAY, WHO RECENTLY WENT UP TO BALLIOL COLLEGE TO READ 

PHILOSOPHY, ECONOMICS AND POLITICS. HIS FATHER, KING OLAV, WAS 

ALSO A KEEN OARSMAN WHEN HE WAS AT THE COLLEGE IN 1924 
THE CROWN PRINCE IS TWENTY-THREE 
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ROYAL GREEK VISITORS; A PRINCE AT OXFORD; 


AND A MARITIME MISCELLANY. 





PROTEUS GAS TURBINE ENGINES. 


VISIT FIVE COUNTRIES. 





LAUNCHED FROM THE YARDS OF CAMMELL, LAIRD, AT BIRKEN- 
HEAD, ON NOVEMBER 4: ODIN, THE FOURTH OF THE ROYAL 
NAVY'S “OBERON” CLASS OF SUBMARINES. SHE IS 295 FT. 
LONG AND IS CAPABLE OF MAINTAINING CONTINUOUS SUB- 
MERGED PATROLS AT HIGH SPEED. ODIN HAS IMPROVED 


AUSTRALIA ON DECEMBER 3. DETECTION EQUIPMENT. 





CELEBRATING HER TWENTY-SECOND BIRTHDAY IN LONDON: PRINCESS SOPHIA OF GREECE WITH HER 

MOTHER, QUEEN FREDERIKA, LEAVING CLARIDGE’S HOTEL FOR LUNCHEON AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE ON 

NOVEMBER 2. TOGETHER WITH THEM IN LONDON WAS CROWN PRINCE CONSTANTINE, WHO ATTENDED A 
MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE INTERNATIONAL YACHT RACING UNION 
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MAIDSTONE AND LEWES UNDER 
WATER: FLOODS IN KENT AND SUSSEX. 


WEEKEND SHOPPING UNDER DIFFICULTIES AT MAIDSTONE, AFTER THE FLOODING 
WHICH FOLLOWED THE MEDWAY’S BURSTING ITS BANKS ON NOVEMBER 3. 


Ao the earlier devastating floods which had caused so much 
4 loss, destruction and distress in the West Country, there 
came the turn of South-East England; and on November 3 parts 
of Kent and Sussex were struck with the worst floods for fifty years. 
The Medway burst its banks and in Kent the worst hit region was 
in a triangle formed by Maidstone, Tenterden and Tonbridge, 
according to A.A. reports. In West Sussex a highly critical situation 
developed with the overflowing of the rivers Arun, Adur and Ouse 
when thousands of acres of farmland were inundated and a number 
of places were cut off by the floodwater, notably Lewes, as our 
photographs so vividly bear witness. At Whitstable, in East Kent, 
for a time there was a threat that a large reservoir would overflow 
and inundate some 500 houses but firemen from many stations laid 
over fifty hoses to pump the surplus water direct [Continued below, right. 





a 





THE RAILWAY TO LEWES UNDER WATER—FROM THE AIR. THE STATION WAS 
CUT OFF ON NOVEMBER 3; AND ONE LINE STILL CUT OFF ON NOVEMBER 6. 


Continued.} into the harbour. Better weather and some sunshine 
in the weekend following, however, relieved the situation and made 
the work of clearing up much easier ; and a number of cut-off 
railway services were at any rate partly resumed, although the line 
between Lewes and Cooksbridge was still blocked. At Lewes on 
November 6 about 10,000 gallons of floodwater a minute were being 
pumped from streets and houses. In Kent the worst district was that 
around the villages of Yalding and East Peckham. 


WITH HOUSES AND HEDGES KNEE-DEEP IN WATER AND PLANKS AND BARRELS FLOATING IN FRONT MORE SUITABLE FOR VAPORETTI THAN SOUTHERN REGION TRAINS: THE DEEP 
GARDENS: ANOTHER AERIAL VIEW OF LEWES. “CANALS " BETWEEN THE PLATFORMS OF LEWES STATION 
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E barman, I believe, is_ called 
Oscar. I do not know where his 
bar is. M. Jacques Languirand, the French- 
Canadian dramatist and his translator, Donald 
Watson, do not tell us. All we do know is that the 
scene of ‘‘Strange to Relate’’ (Birmingham 
Repertory) is in a bar, Oscar’s, at the 
present time, and that the oddest affairs, 
tragical-comical-symbolical, seem to occur 
in it. 


We are used to mystification in the 
theatre—no longer the straight puzzie- 
plays of the Twenties and Thirties that 
are laughed at harshly now if they dare 
to show their faces in public, but more 
pretentious matter, plays of doubt and 
menace and uncertainty, plays that 
can remind me of Kipling’s Channel 
fog at sea. Often large claims are made 
for them, and our more pontifical writers 
get quite carried away in commending 
virtues invisible to less responsive and 
enlightened listeners. I have had some 
reasonably agreeable evenings with work 
on the Beckett-Ionesco-Pinter axis; but 
I cannot say with honesty that anything 
here has struck me as a permanent 
contribution to the theatre. ‘ Strange 
to Relate,’’ another of the band of 
oddities, is one of the haziest of all. 
True, its author is candid, and Mr. Watson 
supplies this programme note: 


Comedy or thriller? Perhaps this play 
could bear Shakespeare’s sub-title: What 


You Will. Finally, each member of the 
audience must come to his or her own 
conclusion The characters are ordinary 


human beings (perhaps with one exception, 

or is it two?) and the dialogue is designed to make 
you laugh. Yet the situation is full of foreboding 
and suspense: who is going to die, how will it happen, 
and above all why ? The play answers the first two 
questions, but the third one we must work out for 
ourselves. This is certainly a mystery play. 


It is. Here, in Oscar’s unlocalised bar, are a 
young husband, a commercial traveller, a zany, an 
old woman, a younger woman, an American, a 
philosopher, and the barman himself. In the 
middle of the first of two acts we have a “ death 
diviner '’ who looks like an advertisement for a 
brand of port, and in the second act we have a 
police inspector. The diviner announces that 
someone will die before morning. Somebody does. 
Somebody is taken off in custody at the end. If 
that sounds to you merely like a curious mixture of 
fantasy with old-style “‘ thriller,’’ please forget the 
idea. The play is written in wild and whirling 
words. To which M. Languirand can reply: 
‘‘I'm sorry they offend you, heartily; Yes, faith, 
heartily,” and seek listeners less obviously out 
of key. 


The dramatist cannot complain about the 
treatment of his play at Birmingham. Bernard 
Hepton has directed it with ample authority, and 
the cast brings resourceful technique to some 
acutely difficult problems of phrasing and timing. 
John Carlin as the barman (apparently split- 
minded), Arthur Pentelow, Elizabeth Spriggs 
(who finds real emotion in the piece), Derek Jacobi, 
Bernard Kilby, and Brian Blessed are all vigorous 
and acute, and give the feeling that they know 
what every comma implies. It may be that 
M. Languirand wishes to show the effect on various 
people of the possibility of sudden death. But 
that sounds altogether too obvious, and in any 
event the idea is dropped in mid-career. At the 
end of a difficult night I almost expected that 
Kirby Groomkirby would come on to 


ONE OSCAR AND ANOTHER. 


By J. C. TREWIN., 


at the Apollo Theatre in London. Nightly, he 
has been holding the stage alone for more than 
two hours and a half in a biography of Oscar 
Wilde, from Bunthorne days to the last dying 
crackle of wit at the Paris hotel. On the 





FROM “STRANGE TO RELATE" AT THE BIRMINGHAM REPERTORY THEATRE--AN 
AVOWEDLY MYSTERIOUS PLAY, TRANSLATED BY DONALD WATSON FROM THE PLAY 
BY THE FRENCH-CANADIAN DRAMATIST JACQUES LANGUIRAND. 

Seen here are: the barman (John Carlin); Bill (John Rolfe, holding corpse's hand) “ 
with, behind him, Pitt (Bernard Kilby) ; and (standing by bar) a zany (Derek Jacobi) ; about Marie Corelli, I doubt whether 
an old lady (Elizabeth Spriggs, on floor); Ernest (Arthur Pentelow, with beret); 


Brigitte (Hilary Liddell); and Jules (Peter Wyatt). 
Photograph by Birmingham Post and Mail. 





“A MOST WITTY, VERSATILE, AND SYMPATHETIC POR- 

TRAIT ": MICHEAL MAC LIAMMOIR IN “ THE IMPORTANCE 

OF BEING OSCAR " AT THE APOLLO—A ONE-MAN RECITAL 

WHICH FOLLOWS THE LATER LIFE OF OSCAR WILDE, 

AND WHICH INCLUDES PASSAGES FROM SOME OF HIS 
MOST FAMOUS WORKS. 


way he has managed to epitomise ‘ Dorian 
Gray,"’ to act, single-handed, passages from “‘ An 
Ideal Husband " and ‘‘ The Importance of Being 
Earnest " (Lady Bracknell talking of the worst 








excesses of the French Revolution), and to 
speak a long section from ‘‘ De Profundis”’ 
and much of the Ballad of Reading Gaol. For 
good measure he has thrown in a bit of “‘ Salome ”’ 
(very wisely in French). 


The actor does everything to commend 
Wilde to us. It is a most witty, versatile, 
and sympathetic portrait: a grand flare 
of the theatre theatrical. But I find 
myself admiring Mr. Mac Liamméir much 
more than I admire Wilde. Agreed, “‘ The 
Importance of Being Earnest” is a 
masterpiece. Agreed, the Ballad beats in 
the mind like a tolling bell: 


The grey cock crew, the red cock crew, 
But never came the day; 

And crooked shapes of terror crouched 
In the corners where we lay: 

And each evil sprite that walks by night 
Before us seemed to play... 


At last I saw the shadowed bars, 
Like a lattice wrought in lead, 

Move right across the whitewashed wall 
That faced my three-planked bed, 
And I knew that somewhere in the world 

God’s dreadful dawn was red. 


But set Wilde’s major work aside and we 
are left with a good deal of shoddy. He 
was a personage, a witty talker; but some 
of his written work is intolerable. And 
though Mr. Mac Liammédir had the house 
in laughter at his speaking of the colloquy 
between Wilde and the warder who asked 


Corelli wrote much worse than Wilde at 
his most blatant. At random: 


She is a woman who drags a chain like a guilty 
thing. She is a woman who wears a mask, like a 
thing that is a leper. The fire cannot purify her. The 
waters cannot quench her anguish. Nothing can heal 
her! No anodyne can give her sleep! No poppies 
forgetfulness ! She is lost! She is a lost soul ! 


Still, the best of his wit must always linger 
with the tales of his infinite charm; and Mr. Mac 
LiammOir has left us in no doubt of this side of 
Wilde, even if we feel that his literary reputation 
was much inflated by his personal tragedy. It is, 
in many ways, an exciting night, though I am sure 
that the honour belongs to the actor before his 
subject. 


The Irish Wilde would probably have had 
something wittily dismissive to say of the Irish 
“‘Sive "’ (it rhymes with five), a play by John B 
Keane about peasants in a “‘ remote, mountainy ”’ 
district of the South. It has been an immense 
success in Ireland: in London, at the Lyric, 
Hammersmith, and in an unhelpful production, it 
seemed to be stiffly-contrived melodrama, with 
one exception: the imaginative treatment of the 
wandering tinkers. We were not much concerned, 
alas, with the sixteen-year-old girl Sive, who 
dreaded marriage with a senile farmer. These 
characters did not rise from the text. But | 
did react at once to the prickling sense of terror 
roused by the tinkers, father and son: here Mr 
Keane had been genuinely imaginative. The 
other thing that moved me at Hammersmith was 
Maureen Pryor’s splendid performance of a mean, 
frustrated peasant woman—an achievement of 
quite exceptional power. 


I suggest that Miss Pryor deserved more notice 
than anything in the other play of the week, 
Ronald Duncan's “ Abélard and Héloise.”’ | 
prefer to think of the earlier part of this story in 

the unidentified scrap of some anonymous 





lead his weighing-machines in the 
Hallelujah Chorus. Curiously, ‘‘ One 
Way Pendulum" was the previous 
Birmingham production. I think Mr 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD” (St. Martin’s).—J. M. 
Synge’s comedy, with Siobhan McKenna, transfers from the Piccadilly. ; 


ballad from long ago: 


When Abélard met Héloise 
(O free of mind and fair !) 


Simpson could show to M. Languirand a (November 7.) H Loud beat the bells of Notre Dame 
good many things about a dramatist's “SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER” (Old Vic).—Douglas Seale directs the |; Across the glittering air 
craft Goldsmith comedy, with Judi Dench as Kate Hardcastle, John Humphry as 
Marlow, Peggy Mount as Mrs. Hardcastle, Tommy Steele as Tony Lumpkin. 1 doubt if anyone awarded an Oscar 
From Oscar the barman to “ The (November 8.) to that poet; but the words may remain 


Importance of Being Oscar” and to 
Michéal Mac Liammédir’s astonishing feat 





“ TOYS IN THE ATTIC" (Piccadilly).—Wendy Hiller, Diana Wynyard, Coral 
Browne, and Ian Bannen in Lillian Hellman's play. (November 10.) 


with me longer than all the monk-and-nun 
agonising at the Arts. 
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AN UNUSUAL OCCASION AT THE MANSION HOUSE: THE LORD MAYOR, SIR EDMUND STOCKDALE, SURROUNDED BY SOME OF THE LOVELY CONTESTANTS FOR THE TITLE OF “ MISS WORLD.” 


THIRTY-FOUR OF THE CONTESTANTS FOR THE “ MISS WORLD" TITLE—-TACTFULLY ARRANGED IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER OF COUNTRIES: (SEATED, LEFT TO RIGHT) MISS ARGENTINA (NORMA CAP- 
PAGLI); MISS AUSTRALIA (MARGARET PASQUILL NOTT); MISS BELGIUM (HUBERTE BOX); MISS BOLIVIA (DALIA MONASTERIOS THORNE); MISS BRAZIL (MARIA TORREAO); MISS BURMA (MA SEIN AYE); 
MISS CANADA (DANICA D’HONDT); MISS CYPRUS (MARY MAVROPOULOS); MISS DENMARK (LISE BODIN); MISS ECUADOR (TOTY RODRIGUEZ); MISS FINLAND (MARGARETHE SCHAUMAN); MISS FRANCE 
(DIANE MEDINA); MISS GERMANY (INGRUN HELGARD MOECKEL); MISS HOLLAND (CARINA VERBEEK); MISS ICELAND (KRISTIN THORVALDSDOTTIR); MISS IRELAND (IRENE KANE); AND MISS ISRAEL 
(GILA GOLAN). (STANDING, LEFT TO RIGHT) MISS ITALY (LAYLA RIGAZZI); MISS JAPAN (EIKO MURAI); MISS JORDAN (ERINY EMILE SABELLA); MISS KENYA (JASMINE BATTY); MISS KOREA (LEE YUNG 
HIE); MISS LUXEMBOURG (LILIANE MUELLER); MISS MADAGASCAR (RAJAOBELINA BODOVOAHANGY) ; MISS NICARAGUA (CARMEN ISABEL RECALDE); MISS NORWAY (GRETHE SOLHO!); MISS RHODESIA 
(JENNY LEE SCOTT); MISS SOUTH AFRICA (DENISE MUIR); MISS SPAIN (CONCEPCION MOLINERO PALACIOS); MISS SWEDEN (BARBRO OLSSON); MISS TANGANYIKA (CARMEN LESLEY WOODCOCK); 
MISS UNITED KINGDOM (HILDA FAIRCLOUGH); MISS URUGUAY (BEATRIZ BENITEZ); AND MISS U.S.A. (JUDITH ANN ACHTER). 


INTERNATIONAL YOUTH AND BEAUTY: CONTESTANTS FOR THE TITLE OF “ MISS WORLD.”’ 


At the time of writing there were thirty-nine contestants for the title “‘ Miss 
World ""—and the final round of this international competition in pulchitrude 
was to be held at the Lyceum Ballroom, London, on November 8. When 
our lower photograph (in which the competitors are named) was taken, there 
were five who were not present; and they were: Miss Greece (Kaliopi Geraleksi) ; 
Miss India (lone Pinto); Miss Lebanon (Giselle Nicolas Nasr); Miss Tahiti 


(Teura Teuira); and Miss Turkey (Mebahat Cehre). Although this is not per- 
haps the sort of gathering that Tennyson had in mind when he wrote “A 
Dream of Fair Women,’’ nevertheless it constitutes a dazzling array of youth 
and beauty; and although the cinema has done much to standardise an ideal 
of female beauty, still, since the contestants are chosen first in their own 
countries, it does reveal an interesting range in standards of attractiveness. 
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Impalas are renowned for their ability to leap, and the bonds of captivity in 
the London Zoo do not deter ‘“ Randy ’’ from taking his morning exercise 
with tremendous dan, as though he were taking a correspondence course 
from Africa on ‘“‘ How to keep fit.’"" His body has the lines which the pre- 
historic painters so loved to depict. Impalas are found throughout Southern 
and South-Eastern Africa; they are also known by the name of Aepyceros 


“RANDY,” AN IMPALA AT THE LONDON ZOO, PERFORMING AN ASTOUNDING LEAP. 


melampus. A keeper of the London Zoo, Mr. Cotterell, can be seen here with 
his hands wide apart as ‘‘ Randy’ performs his arabesque. _Leafless trees 
and railings make a strange background for his exercise instead of the African 
veldt, but obviously once the desire to leap gets into one’s blood it must be very 
hard to stop, even in conventional England where most animals take on the 
sober national character. ‘‘ Randy,” fortunately, preserved his exotic habits. 
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A PROBLEM FOR DOG-LOVERS: PETS TAKEN FROM THE OLD MASTERS. 
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. | These pictures are all details of important works by Old Masters. Can you name the artists, or recognise the paintings in which the twelve dogs 
{ / appear ? Students of art may perhaps be able to envisage the complete compositions. A solution to this problem is to be found in the Christmas 
Number of ‘‘ The Illustrated London News,”’’ where these details appear in colour and where the complete pictures are also reproduced. The 


Christmas Number is now on sale, as from November 11. 
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I } This issue is of particular fascination and beauty, and will appeal to people of widely varying tastes and interests. It contains : 
} Fifty-eight illustrations in full colour, of fine paintings, old A most informative and entertaining article on women’s } 
and new; head-dresses throughout the ages by James Laver, 
Four pages of cut-out silhouettes in black and silver, with with illustrations by E. H. Shepard, of “ Winnie the 
subjects taken from well-known ballets; Pooh ” fame; 
A thrilling short story; A remarkable account of a lioness as a rather unusual pet. 


This outstanding issue may be obtained from newsagents anywhere, price 4s. 6d., or 5s. by post direct from us, at Dept. G3, The 
i\ Illustrated London News, Ingram House, 13-15, John Adam Street, London, W.C.2. To avoid disappointment it is advisable to order 
your copy now. It is still not too late to send copies to most places abroad. 
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pgm win a resounding victory this 

week, affording more themes for dis- 
cussion than I found emerging from the 
non-fiction. There is, first of all, a bright 
and witty piece from Noél Coward, with 


A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O’BRIEN. 


table. Sometimes | think that her settings 
are rather too “ contrived,”’ in the sense 
that she seems to care more about them 
than for her plot or characters, but for one 
whose output of detective fiction has passed 
its diamond jubilee, Miss Christie remains 
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just those touches of satire, serious com- 
ment on a social scene, and romance that 
have coloured his work (if such a Peter Pan will 
forgive the phrase!) for decades. Pomp AND 
CIRCUMSTANCE deals with life on a British island 
in the Pacific. There is the Governor and his wife, 
with attendant officials; the planters who make 
up the bulk of the British colony; and the in- 
evitable eccentrics—drunkards, queers, and the 
like—who find life on easy-going Samola happier 
than it would have been at home. The central 
figure is one which Mr. (‘‘ Mad Dogs and English- 
men ’’) Coward has given us before, but as he has 
perfected the type, we are very glad to find her 
again: the beautiful, rich, noble young woman 
whose romantic entanglements infuriate everyone, 
but elicit loyal help even from the women, while all 
the men surrender to her charm without thought 
of resistance. Such is the Duchess of Fowey. 
The Duke, of course, is known as “ Droopy.” 

But I must not forget the islanders. They are 
a good deal too splendid to be true—gay and 
happy, completely amoral, good-natured gossips 
who have no thought whatever of liberating them- 
selves from the British yoke. This is not, of 
course, a study in contented colonialism. But Mr. 
Coward seems to have travelled a long way since, 
in the early 1930's, he wrote the immortal lines: 


No matter how much we sozzle and souse, 
The sun never sets on Government House. 


Government House in Samola is highly civilised, 
and the Governor's lady, in particular, is an 
intelligent, unaffected, genial personage, conscious 
of her position only when it has to be exercised 
in taking some decision, or in restoring order 
among the quarrelling members of a committee. 
The great event to which the Samolans are looking 
forward is a visit from the Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh. This puts everyone in a flutter, and 
so the light-hearted comedy weaves its entrancing 
pattern. If you want to be soothed, intrigued, 
interested and amused all at the same time, do not 
fail to get this book. 

Another which has much the same effects, 
although it is of a quite different texture, is Paul 
Gallico’s Mrs. Harris Gores to New York. | 
hope you remember as vividly as I do the journey 
which Mrs. Harris, the Cockney charwoman from 
Battersea, took to Paris, in order to buy herself a 
Dior dress. This time she and her friend, Mrs. 
Butterfield, are invited to New York to look after 
the apartment of an American couple. They 
decide to take with them a little boy, son of an 
English mother and of an American airman, who 
is being bullied and exploited by foster-parents. 
This involves smuggling the child onto the ship 
and off again, with misunderstandings and involve- 
ments which bring the French Ambassador to 
Washington into a perilous position. The story 
is light and frankly sentimental, but it has its 
serious side, and I defy any reader not to find his 
emotional sympathies stirred when Mrs, Harris 
finally discovers the boy’s father, and realises 
that he is a rotter, and all her journey has been 
for nothing. Of course there is a happy ending. 
I, for one, can take just as much of Mrs. Harris 
as her creator will kindly give me. (Being, like 
Lord Lundy, “ far too freely moved to tears” 
his ‘‘ Snow Goose " made me weep.) 

Now for a contrast. Suspicious as I am of 
angry young men, and tired as I am of “ stark” 
and sordid subjects, I cannot deny that Tennessee 
Williams is a great and powerful writer. His 
new book of short stories, THREE PLAYERS OF A 
SUMMER GAME, is uneven, but some of them are 
unforgettable. The most terrible in its savage 
realism is ‘‘One Arm,” a study of male beauty 
in defeat, and of how defeat can be exploited, 
while revolt against the exploitation leads to the 
electric chair. By contrast, ‘‘ Two on a Party,” 
which deals with two similar figures—male and 
female, this time—is light and amusing, showing 
a certain courage (or cockiness, perhaps) in lives 
of utterly irresponsible immorality. If one must 
write about sexual situations of this kind, this is 
certainly the way to do it. 

Another, much longer, American novel is 
Water or Lire, by Henry Morton Robinson, 
author of ‘‘ The Cardinal.” The latter was a book 
which I greatly admired, so | embarked with relish 
on the 608 pages which Mr. Robinson has so 
lavishly provided for his readers this time. The 
book is good, but it is not, I think, good enough 
to justify this crushing length. It deals, intimately 
and thoroughly, with the subject of whisky. Now 
this is a theme in which I am quite prepared to 
take an intelligent interest, but I feel choked by 
all the information I have had to absorb about 
the chemical constituents of this excellent fluid, 


and about the quarrels between rectifiers and 
distillers at the turn of the century. The novel 
takes the form of a family chronicle, beginning 
with Chance Woodhull operating a pot-still in 
1860, and ends with his grandson, another Chance, 
selling his stock of whisky for nearly a quarter of 
a million dollars on the eve of Prohibition. There 
is a good deal about girls, good and otherwise, 
gambling, ‘“‘ bad men,” and fighting, but whisky 
is the real hero. A book for someone who can 
brave a literary hangover. 

Finally I have two thrillers. The first is THE 
Bic Money-sBox, by Arthur La Bern. This is all 
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CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


URT RICHTER prefaced one of his books with 

a serious discussion of the question: ‘* Could 

there be such a thing as a chess brilliancy of fewer 

than twenty moves ? '’—the suggestion having been 

made that “ triviality "’ might be a better description. 

To lose so quickly, surely the victim must have 
perpetrated some complete gaffe ? 

Richter (I must compliment him on attaining 
his sixtieth birthday) disclosed his own opinion in 
that selfsame book, into which he packed over 600 
really lovely under-twenty-move games. 
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s I am going to put before you this week a game, 

xq played a few weeks ago in Moscow, which was over 
in eight (!!) moves, with as charming a finale as one 

S could wish. 

> SICILIAN DEFENCE. 

= ARONIN KANTAROVICH 

S White Black 

> 1. P-K4 P-QB4 

> 2. N-KB3 P_RNS 






Irregular, but not bad. If White now plays 
3. P-By followed by P—Q4, aiming to set up a Maroczy 
bind, analysis has shown that Black secures satis- 
factory counter-play by . . . B-N2 followed, after 
due preparation, by... P-KB4. 

3. P-B3 P-N3 

It is unusual, but by no means unknown, to 

prepare both fianchettos* before completing one. 


4. P N2 
5. B4! P-Q4? 

Not 5. ... BxP because it would allow his 
position to be disrupted by a simple combination: 
6. Bx Pch, K x B; 7. N-Ns5ch and 8. N x B. 

With this move, Black lapses into strategic sin. 
It is premature to open up the position with only 
one piece in play, and to postpone the most natural 
of moves ... N-KB3 any longer; but far worse faults 
are committed at chess without meeting such terrible 
punishment. 

6.PxP BxP 

Black makes only one more move before he resigns. 
Can you believe it ? 

7. Q-R4ch B-B3 

The only alternative is 7,. . . N-QB3 which White 
would have answered by 8. N—Ks5, ¢.g., 8.... R-Br 
(the order in which Black makes this and his next 
move is immaterial); 9. B-QN5, Q-B2z; 10. B-KB4 
(threatening a variety of knight moves but principally 
11.N* N,Q B; 12. N-N4 dis ch, ey 13. Nx B), 
10... . B-R3; 11. B-N3 leaving Black helpless. 
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8. N-KS!! Resigns 
A delicious finale. The threat of 9. Bx P mate 
which is, of course, unaffected by 8. . . . B x Q) costs 
lack at least a piece. 


* Development of a bishop on N2. 
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about the Port of London and the opportunities 
which it offers to small and big-time crooks. I 
never quite believed in Bluey Hall as a big-time 
crook, and his crowd of oafish supporters took a 
good deal of stomaching. Nor could I credit for 
a moment that Lady Tessa, for all her Bohemian- 
ism, would spend a week-end alone with Bluey— 
or that Bluey would have failed to take advantage 
of the situation (and the lady) if she had. But I 
do not want to be unduly critical of this story, 
which is full of genuine excitements. 

So is Agatha Christie’s THE ADVENTURE OF 
THE CHRISTMAS PUDDING, a book of short stories 
containing Hercule Poirot and Miss Marples in 
the proportion of five of the former to one of the 
latter. Again, I can take as much of either as 
Miss Christie will be good enough to put on the 


as fresh and as briskly imaginative as ever. 

Others besides Etonians will be sure to enjoy 
Christopher Hollis’s Eton, a history of the school 
from its origins to the present day. Mr. Hollis 
writes with distinction, and lards his history with 
many good anecdotes. His concluding chapter, 
on what is likely to be the future of Eton, is of 
much wider application. I am interested to find 
that he is no pessimist. Indeed, he writes: 

It does not seem likely either that Eton and the 
other public schools will be suppressed by legislation, 
or that they will be effectively ‘‘ democratised,’’ or 
that parents in any immediate future will cease to 
send their sons to them. On the contrary, with 
increasing prosperity there will probably be more 
parents able to pay the school fees. 

Well, as the father of five children ranging from 
a boy of twenty-one to another of three-and-a-half, 
we shall see. Five years ago, I should not have 
agreed with this judgment; now I am not so sure. 

The Brontés have attracted a good deal of 
attention from biographers lately, and now we 
have Daphne du Maurier’s study of Branwell 
Bronté, entitled THe INFERNAL WorLD oF 
BRANWELL Bronté. The infernal world is not, 
as one might have supposed, that in which this 
tragic character lived and died, but the name 
given to the “secret writings”’ evolved by the 
whole family of brother and sisters in their child- 
hood, and kept up for a long time. It is on these 
writings that Miss Du Maurier bases much of the 
material in this book. Branwell was a failure, 
especially at the painting on which he had set his 
heart, and this may well, as he himself claimed, 
have contributed to his ruin. He was also the 
victim of an unhappy but still rather obscure 
love affair. At any rate, he took to drink and to 
laudanum, both of which hurried him to an early 
grave. His sisters, with true Victorian under- 
statement, called him ‘ troublesome and annoy- 
ing ’’ and seem to have had little genuine com- 
passion for him. It is indeed a sad story, and 
Miss du Maurier has cast much valuable light on 
many of its details. 

Rome lends itself to superb illustration, and 
that is what we find in RomME REVEALED, by 
Aubrey Menen. The photographs are, of their 
kind, just as fine as the magnificent colour reproduc- 
tions. The text matches the illustrations. Mr. 
Menen writes in his introductory note that his 
book “‘ is not for saints or classical scholars, or for 
those who feel the past was better than our own 
times. It is for ourselves, we who live in the 
20th century: we who have seen everything, 
suffered everything, and believe very little. For 
Rome, as I shall show, is our city, and the only 
one for us in the world, in which we, in a thinking 
mood, can feel at home.’’ These are large claims, 
but Mr. Menen justifies them. 

I am sorry to have to dismiss three other books 
with little more than a passing tribute. Naval 
battles are as popular as ever with readers and 
Oliver Warner’s THE BatTLe OF THE NILE is a 
good addition to this growing library. 

My learned colleague, Cyril Falls, has done 
students of military history a great service in 
introducing COMMAND Decisions, a study, edited 
by K. R. Greenfield, of twenty crucial command 
decisions that decided the outcome of World 
War II. This is a fully-documented technical work. 

Lastly, I have THE DiRECTORY OF OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR GRADUATES, 1961, with a preface by 
Viscount Boyd of Merton. This provides informa- 
tion for those seeking jobs in industry or commerce. 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 

PoMP AND CIRCUMSTANCE, by Noél Coward. 
(Heinemann ; 18s.) 

Mrs. Harris Gores to New York, by Paul 
Gallico. (Michael Joseph; 10s. 6d.) 

THREE PLAYERS OF A SUMMER GAME, by 
Tennessee Williams. (Secker and Warburg; 
18s.) 

WATER OF Lire, by Henry Morton Robinson. 
(Macdonald ; 21s.) 

THE BiG Money-sBox, by Arthur La Bern. 
(Kimber; 155.) 

THE ADVENTURE OF THE CHRISTMAS PUDDING, 
by Agatha Christie. (Collins; 12s. 6d.) 

Eton, by Christopher Hollis. (Hollis and 
Carter ; 30s.) 

THe INFERNAL WorRLD oF BRANWELL BrontT?, 
by Daphne du Maurier. (Gollancz; 21s.) 

Rome REVEALED, by Aubrey Menen. (Thames 
and Hudson; {4 4s.) 

THe Battle or THE Nive, by Oliver Warner. 
(Batsford ; 21s.) 

ComMMAND Decisions. Edited by K. R. Green- 
field. (Methuen; 42s.) 

THE DIRECTORY OF OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
GRADUATES, 1961. (Cornmarket; 8s. 6d.) 
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Watches of Switzerland 








for those who want the best 
present 
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Model 1088 Stainless Stee! 

Waterproof, Automatic with 

completely anti - magnetic 
case and movement 

£32. S. @. 

Also available in 18 ct. gold 

£143. 10. 0. 


INTERNATIONAL is one of Switzerland’s 
most famous names. The owner of an 
International watch may well be proud of its 
world-wide reputation —a reputation based on 


elegance and flawless performance. 


Medel 1079 A classical design in 18 ct. gold with 
black suede strap and 17 jewel movement 


£67. 15. 0. 


Model 1090 in Stainless Steel £38. 5. 0. 


Watches of Switzerland Ltd 


13-15 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON W.1 
LONDON’S WATCH CENTRE 


Showrooms throughout London and in 
BIRMINGHAM + BLACKPOOL - BRISTOL * CAMBRIDGE + COVENTRY 


EDINBURGH + GLASGOW ~- LIVERPOOL + NEWPORT - OXFORD 
SOUTHPORT + SWANSEA 


Offices: 34-36 Beech Street, London, E.C.I. La Choux-de-Fonds Switzerland 


































... but everyone 
has a ‘double’ 


when it’s 


Soy 
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THE ONE SCOTCH 
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Bigger, better and quieter 
helicopters with twin engine 
reliability are just around 
the corner— 


HELIPORTS must be planned 
NOW and built TOMORROW 
if BRITAIN is to keep in 

step with PROGRESS 


WESTLAND’S LONDON HELIPORT 





WES TLA ND the great name in HELICOPTERS 
WESTLAND AIRCRAFT LIMITED YEOVIL ENGLAND 


Incorporating SAUNDERS-ROE DIVISION, BRISTOL HELICOPTER DIVISION 
and FAIREY AVIATION DIVISION. 





mm A rare 
het « Be ! Scotch Whisky | Chi | prufe 
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days are 
here again 


Sse 
Cold days,dampdays,changeable 
days—days which demand the 
protection that only Chilprufe 

g Pure Wool can provide. 
SUEEN ANR 


»¥e wa. ee 


Made in one quality only, the 
Best but in two weights, light 
weight and winter weight. 


Chilprufe does not chafe 
or restrict. There is no 
finer underwear for the 
active man who needs 
protection under all con- 
ditions. Investin this most 
economical underwear. 


A further refinement is a new 
range of garments inamixture 
of Pure Wool and Pure Silk. 


Write for ILLUSTRATED FOLDER M. 


QUEEN ANNE pomgeiger' a =r fprsfe 


RARE SCOTCH WHISKY 
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HENKELL 








The finest 
Sparkling Hock 


Vintage 1955 


Vintage 21/6 
Non-vintage 20/- 


SOLE IMPORTERS: 
J. R. PARKINGTON & CO., LTD 
161 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON 
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HELLENIC TRAVELLERS CLUB 
1961 HELLENIC CRUISES 


Under the patronage ‘of the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford, Cambridge, Glasgow, Aberdeen and 
Reading Universities 


YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY 
Cruise No. 22 3ist March to 16th April, 1961 
Venice, Dubrovnik, Delphi, Mistra, Sparta, Athens, Daphni and Eleusis or Sounion, 
Santorini, Delos, Volos, The Meteora, Cape Helles, Gallipoli Peninsula, Troy, The Bos- 
phorus, Istanbul, Pergamum, Ephesus or Priene, Patmos, Knossos, Mallia or Gortyna and 
Phaestos, Olympia, Korcula, Venice. 


YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY, LEBANON, CYPRUS 

Cruise No. 23 1Sth April to Ist May, 1961 

Venice, Dubrovnik, Pylos, Knossos, Antalya, Perge, Aspendos, Beirut, Byblos, Krak des 

Chevaliers, Baalbek (Optional 2-day Air Excursions to either Damascus and Palmyra; or 

Bethiechem and Jerusalem; or Petra), Famagusta, Salamis, Nicosia, St. Hilarion, Bellapais, 

Kyrenia, Rhodes, Kamiros, Delos, Mykonos, Athens, Daphni and Eleusis, Sounion or 
Kaisariani, Olympia, Korcula, Venice. 


YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY 
Cruise No. 24 Mth April to 16th May, 1961 
Venice, Dubrovnik, Olympia, Knossos, Antalya, Perge, Aspendos, Side, Rhodes, Lindos or 
Philerimos and Kamiros, Ephesus or Priene, Patmos, Cape Helles, Gallipoli Peninsula, Troy, 
The Bosphorus, Istanbul, Delos, Athens, Daphni and Eleusis or Sounion, Nauplion, Mycenae, 
Epidauros, Tiryns, Delphi, Venice. 


YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY 
Cruise No. 25 Sth August to 24th August, 1961 
Venice, Korcula, Olympia, Old Corinth, Mycenae, Tiryns, Epidauros, Knossos, Mallia or 
Gortyna and Phaestos, Rhodes, Lindos or Philerimos and Kamiros, Ephesus, Patmos, Cape 
Helles, Gallipoli Peninsula, Troy, The Bosphorus, Istanbul, Samoithraki, Athens, Daphni and 
Eleusis or Sounion, Delos, Mykonos, Delphi, Dubrovnik, Venice. 


GREECE, TURKEY, LEBANON 
Cruise No. 26 23rd August to 8th September, 1961 
Venice, Delphi, Athens, Daphni and Eleusis or Sounion, Delos, Paros, Rhodes, Lindos or 
Philerimos and Kamiros, Antalya, Perge, Aspendos, Beirut, Byblos, Baalbek (Optional 2-day 
Air Excursion to Bethlehem and Jerusalem: Optional 2-day Excursion to Damascus), Mallia, 
Knossos, Olympia, Venice. 


GREECE, EGYPT, YUGOSLAVIA 
Cruise No. 27 Tth September to 23rd September, 1961 
Venice, Delphi, Delos, Mykonos, Rhodes, Alexandria, Cairo, Giza, Memphis, Sakkarah, 
(Optional 2-day Excursion to Luxor, Karnak and Thebes), Knossos, Mallia or Gortyna and 
Phaestos, Athens, Daphni and Fleusixs or Sounion, Olympia, Dubrovnik, Venice. 


Each Cruise will be accompanied by four or five guest lecturers who will give lectures on board 
and at the various sites visited. 
Guest Lecturers accompanying Cruises include :— 


Sir Maurice Bowra, Mr. R. W. Hamilton, Mr. N. G. L. Hammond, Mr. Michael Maciagan, 

Canon Guy Pentreath, Mr. Stewart Perowne, Professor W. B. Stanford, Rev. Lawrence 

Waddy, Mr. J. B. Ward Perkins, Sir Mortimer Wheeler, Sir John Wolfenden, Mr. T. S. R. 
Boase, Mr. J. ©. Dancy and Professor J. M. Cook, 


PRICES FROM 95 GUINEAS 
(Including Travel LONDON-VENICE and Return) 


For full particulars and reservations apply to:— 


W. F. & R. K. SWAN (HELLENIC) LTD. 
260 (K85) TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.! 


Telephones: MUSeum 8070 (15 lines) 











The only Cognac 
matured and bottled in the 


Chateau de Cognac 
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world’s 


finest 
dry sherries 
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resonant... compelling 





THE BREATHTAKING 
ASTON MARTIN DB@ 

















Harmonious 
No one can miss the distinctive sound of the 

Marchal ‘Champs Elysées’ Musical Horn. The three trumpets 
play either a single chord, which provides a 

compelling warning for heavy traffic, or the Marchal Melody 
which constitutes a good-tempered demand for right of 

way at speed. Changeover from melody to chord is instantly 
effected by a dashboard control knob 


Each horn is supplied complete, ready for 
installation with three separate chromium 
trumpets, powerful compressor, sensitive 
controls and air hose. The horns are 
available for 6, 12 or 24 voit systems 


‘CHAM PS ELYSEES 


MUSICAL HORN 
Write today for further detai/s 


Sole concessionaires for the UK and British Commonwealth 
MARCHAL DISTRIBUTORS LIMITED 


; BROOK LANE NORTH GREAT WEST ROAD BRENTFORD - MIDDLESEX 
; Tel: isieworth 2111/5111 ‘Grams: Marchal, Brentford Manu/actured in France 
; Smee's M.0.18 


VALVES 





of oe ea 


Pla OT ths te ih 
in Industry 





Countless Glenfield Valves, in a 
great variety of types, are installed 
in innumerable industrial establish- 
ments for the effective and reliable 
control of liquids in general, and 


water in particular. 






Martin Lagonda Ltd., Hanworth Park, Feltham, Middlesex. 
London Showrooms 96/97 Piccadilly, London, W.1,. 


Gienfield 


BLENFIELO &§ KENNEDY LIMITED KILMARNOCK 


Head Office and Works 


KILMARNOCK SCOTLAND 
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THE DISTILLERY, SEAGRAVE ROAD, LONDON, 





‘BURNETTS | 


| WHITE \) & 
, SATIN. 
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IncOmoarable... 


A good palate 
can always distinguish 
Sir Robert Burnett's 


‘White Satin" Gin 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


BANKERS 
Gross assets £2,000,000 


are paying 74°> per annum 

interest on deposits for the 

seventh year in succession, 

with 3°, added annually 
on each £500 unit. 


Full details 
and audited Balance Sheet 
from Investment Dept. IL. 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 














MENTZENDORFF CHRISTHAS GIFTS 
FROM 90 COUNTRIES 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL, $.W.7 


KUMMEL | TUESDAY, NOV. 15. 10 a.m.-9 p.m. 


INTERNATIONAL 
FETE 


(In co-operation with the Diplomatic Corps, London) 







Allasch 


that 
helps 


digestion | 





Entrance by brochure (with lucky number 
prizes) 2/6, from Save the Children Fund, 
; |.F. Depe., 12, Upper Belgrave Street, 
; London, S.W.1I. or at the door 





Proceeds in aid of the Seve the Children Fund 
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CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditior amely, that it shall not, without the writt 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed 
a mutilated condition or 


MACDONALD’S — SINCE 1858 


OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 
When calling at these Canadian Ports 
ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND 
HALIFAX, N.S.— SAINT JOHN, N.B 


QUEBEC and MONTREAL, QUE 
VANCOUVER dnd VICTORIA, B.C 


“EXPORT” 


CIGARETTES 


at competitive prices “In Bond” for 


passenger and crew uns 








WENT (MCL /A 


Ospedaletti 
Ventimiglia 








(inte fipron Pay 


| a REMO 


BORDIGHERA 
ALASSIO 


Imperia - Taggia 
All-the-year-round resorts with every amenity 
Information: ITALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE (E.N.1.T.) 


201, Regent Street, London, W.1 
ENTE PROVINCIALE PER IL TURISMO. IMPERIA and all Trave! Agents. 
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Give atta pleasure! 











Diano Marina 





JAMES BURROUGH LTD - LONDON SE11 








This Christmas, give a gift with a distin- 
guished difference . . 
Dry Gin. True, it costs more than ordinary 
gins, but your generosity will make it more 
appreciated. 

Triple Distilled from pure grain for extra 
dryness, Beefeater Extra Dry is velvet-soft, 
clear as a diamond. Give it by the bottle, or 
by the case. It’s the perfect way to show your 
good taste at the present time. 


BEEFEATER 
EXTRA DRY GIN 


* DISTILLERS OF FINE GIN SINCE 1820 





. give Beefeater Extra 


















Available from all the 
better Wine & Spirit 
Merchants. 


37 /- a bottle 











Pipe dream comes true 


BARLING 


Ye Olde Wood 


Comfort, good looks and 
cool, mellow smoking—this 
famous ipe gives you all 
¢ Barling Design 
nn and overall 
balanced weight make it 
most comfortable. The 
neste — uality old 
riar ensures 
a yon e a cool 
smoke. It’s a pipe 
dream come true. 














Also available 
in Guinea 
Grain, Stand- 
ard and Sand- 
blast Series 


ALWAYS INSIST ON A 


LONDON 1812 


B. BARLING & SONS LIMITED 
PIPEMAKERS IN LONDON SINCE 1812 















Looking at a heap of sand, who 
could foresee the beauty and 
sparkle it can create? In the right 
hands, it becomes diamond-bright 
crystal... goblets fit for othe 
hands to raise in a royal toast. 


And who but a craftsman could create a whisky as fine 
as Lang's Old Scotch from simple, natural ingredients ? 
Years of skill goes into blending Lang's, into making it a 
rare pleasure for the palate. Always ask for 


LANGS 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 


Ubune them a’ 


Sole Proprietors: LANG BROS. LTD., GLASGOW 





i DONATIONS and LEGACIES gratefully received 





What of their 
Future? 


A LITTLE HELP WHEN IT 
IS NEEDED IS WORTH A 
DEAL OF PITY 


This voluntary society has helped nearly 





5,000 children during the past year (includ- 


ing spastics, diabetics and maladjusted). 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS 


OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, LONOON 5S.E./! 
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-a special touch of quality your 
taste will appreciate 
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All over Britain this Christmas 


BOOTHS 


DRY GIN 


The Gin that is mellowed in oak casks 





